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AccorpING to some genealogists, the 
family of Jenkinson came from the 
northern part of the kingdom, while others 
derive its origin from Wales, and assert 
that the name was Ap Jenkin, which the 
first of the line who settled in England, 
altered, for the sake of euphony, to a com- 
pound of the like signification, in the same 
way as Ap Hugh first changed his patroni- 
nymic to ,and next to Hughson. Be 
all this as it may, there can be no doubt that 
Anthony Jenkinson, a famous navigator 
and merchant, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, was the first who laid the 
fortune of this stock, and gave it distinc. 
tion. The history of this Anthony Jen- 
kinson, who hasbeen passed over in silence 
by all our biographers, is so curious and 
interesting, that we shall stand in no need 
of an apology for introducing some account 

of him in the present memoir. 
In 1557 he was appointed to command 
then fitted out to convey 
uscovite ambassador, who had 

unfortunate 


a small 
home the 
accompanied — the 
meee Chaneellor from a 
ngland, but »was shipwrecked on 

coast of Scotland, where the brave —_ 
mander peri 3 but the ter 

the pr oo Ts anne on his 
arrival at the bay of St. Nicholas, in the 
White Sea, Jenkinson proceeded with the 
ambassador to Moscow, where he was 
graciously received by the emperor Iwan 
Basilovitch, who bestowed upon him many 
favours, and sent him to England with 
some valuable presents for the queen. In 
1561, Jenkinson went on another mission, 
having for its object the opening of a re- 
gular channel of trade with Russia and 
Persia. He reached the ancient capital of 
the former empire on the 20th of August, 
and was detained there till the 27th of 
April in the following year, when he set 
out with letters of license and recommen- 
dation for Persia. After a voyage of six 


oa 2 


Astracan, from whence he proceeded along 
the shore of the Caspian sea to Derbent 
in Georgia, the ancient Hyrcania. From 
Derbent he travelled to Shabran, where he 
secured his goods within a tent, and 
naw while the governor, who treated 
im generously, d ched a messenger 
to the court at Shireen with the sone af 
his arrival. On the 12th of August, the 
xing of Georgia a mg. te camels for 
con stranger’s » 
and a ient number of horses em 
score of himself and his suite. 
us 


ing 
intrigues of this formidable opponen 
succeeded in gaining an sindichicn ted as 
the 20th delivered the letters and pre» 
sents of the queen of England to his 
Persian majesty. Notwithstanding this, 
his reception was very different from what 
he had experienced at Shirvan, and had 
it not been for the good offices of the 
king of Georgia and his son, who came 
on a visit to Casbin, he and his asso- 
ciates would have fallen a sacrifice to 
Turkish jealousy, and probably have been 
sent in chains to Constantinople. Still 
struggling, with a manly perseverance, to 


surmount the difficulties which surrounded — 


him, Jenkinson centinued at Casbin during 
the whole winter; and . haying at last 
satisfactorily concluded his publie- negoci- 
ations with the monarch, and» 

his private commissions in regard to 





weeks down the river Volga, he reached 
107.—VOL. 1x. 








trade, he set out on his. return, March 
3@ 
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Georgia had done. 
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20th, 1563. At his departure, the Persian 
monarch. him with a samptuous 
garmenty made of cloth of gold. the 
30th of the same month he arrived at the 
city of Ardouil, and on the 15th of April 

eeded to Zarat, where the king of 

rgia then held his court. From this 
generous prince he not only received the 
most flattering testimonies of personal 
esteem, but the grant of a privilege of 
trade, for the benefit of the London com- 
pany of merchant adventurers, At the end 
of a week, Jenkinson returned to Shabran, 
from whence he sent his goods on camels 
towards the borders of the Caspian sea, 
and repaired thither himself soon after- 
wards, On the 30th of May he reached 
Astracan, where he resided until the 10th 
of June, when he embarked on the river 
Volga, and on the 20th of August arrived 
at Moscow. Here the czar gave him a 
very hearty welcome, and not only granted 
what was desired respecting the English 
company, but gave Jenkinson a private 
permission to traffic on his own account, 
with peculiar privileges, as the king of 
Here he continued 
during the whole winter, and on the 8th of 
June, 1564, departed for Archangel, where 
he embarked, on board the Swallow, for 
London ; at which place he arrived on the 
28th of September. 

Jenkinson made a third voyage to Mus- 
covy, in 1566, and on the 23d of August 
presented his credentials, in the character 
of enyoy from queen Elizabeth to the czar, 
who received him with the same 
as on former occasions. In the following 
year, having concluded his mission, he 
returned to England with the Russian am- 
bassador and his train. After. this, some 
differences arose between the members of 
the English factory and the imperial 
government, to compose which, Jenkinson 
wwas again sent out to Moscow, where he 
resided in the character of an ambassa- 
dor, and not only succeeded in allaying 
the anger of the czar, but actually pro- 
cured from him a grant of immunities to 


thony Jenkinson received the honour of 
knighthood, and a coat-of-arms, the patent 
for which last, dated in 1568, designates 
him as citizen and merchant of London. 


history of such a life given 
be more interesting and 


instructive, that of many whose me- 


than 
moirs have been expanded into volumes. 








seer eerer 


Anthony Jenkinson left a son, named 
Robert, who was also knighted, and fixed 
his residence at Walcot, in Oxfordshire. 
His son Robert was created a baronet 
at the restoration, for his loyalty during 
the civil war. Charles Jenkinson, the 
younger son of the first baronet, was bred 
to. the military profes.ion, and obtained 
the rank of colonel in the army. He 
had a numerous family, and a narrow 
income, on which account he destined 
his son Charles, born May 16, 1727, for the 
church, with which view he was placed on 
the foundation of the Charter-house, where 
he greatly distinguished himself by his 
classical attainments. From thence le 
removed to University College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of master of 
arts, November 24, 1752; at which time 
he was particularly noted for his applica- 
tion to and proficiency in Hebrew and 
Oriental learning. His views with 
to a profession, however, underwent an 
alteration, on his becoming acquainted 
with . the earl of Bute, whose rising in- 
fluence was easily anticipated towards 
the close of the reign of George the 
Second. For this connexion, he was 

ly indebted to the friendship of Sir 
oger Newdigate, a member of the same 
college, and uniformly through life of 
the same principles in church and state with 
Mr. Jenkinson,who, however, gave such sub- 
stantial proofs of his political talent, as to 
render his attachment of importance to a 
minister. 

In 1757, he published, without _his 
name, an admirable “ Discourse on the 
Establishment of a National and Constitu- 
tional Force in England ;” which powerful 
“poet to the common sense and feelings 

the people, had the effect soon after of 
introducing the bill for a county militia, 
In 1759, Mr. Jenkinson ap again in 
print, but anonymously, as the author of 
“A Discourse on the Conduct of the 
Government of Great Britain, in respect to 
Neutral Nations during the present War.” 
His next performance was, a “ Collection 
of Treaties between England and Foreign 
Powers:” in which he evinced a great 
depth of knowledge in the doctrine of 
international law. ‘ 

When the Earl of Bute came into 
power, he made Mr. Jenkinson his private 
secretary ; after which he rose rapidly, being 
appointed successively a lord of the ad- 
miralty, lord of the treasury, chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, secretary at war, 
and president of the board of trade. 
In 1786 he was created Baron Hawkes- 
bury, and in 1796 Earl of Liverpool. 
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From this time till his death, Dec. 27, 1808, 
he led a retired life, but, though laid aside 
from public duty, he did not relinquish his 
concern for the national welfare. In his se- 
clusion, when he could scarcely hold a 
pen, he wrote a very valuable “ Treatise 
on the Coinage of the Realm,” addressed 
to his majesty. His lordship was twice 
married, first to Caroline, the daughter of 
Governor Watts, of Fort William, in India; 
and secondly, to Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Cecil Bishop, bart. and the widow of Sir 


Charles Cope. By his first lady he had 
one son, by the second, two sons and 
a daughter. 


Rosert Bankes JENKINSON, eldest son 
and heir of the first Earl of Liverpool, was 
born in 1770; and at an early age placed 
on the foundation of the Charter-house, 
where he was distinguished by his diligence, 
aptitude, and affability. On entering his 
eighteenth year he was removed to Oxford, 
and admitted a scholar of Christchurch, 
with the customary privilege of the sons of 
peers. The matriculation of Mr. Canning 
from Eton at the same college occurred 
within a term or two afterwards, and be- 
tween the two junior students an intimacy 
immediately took place, which ripened into 
friendship, and laid the foundation of the 
fortune of the one, without ever experiencing 
any diminution of attachment on either 
side, though circumstanges occasionally 
arose to divide them in sentiment on some 
great public questions. 

On the 19th of May, 1790, the uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred the degree of 
master of arts on Mr. Jenkinson in the 
most honourable manner, by an act of con- 
vocation. At the general election, in the 
same year, he was chosen into parliament 
for the borough of Rye, where he gave 
the first specimen of his political talents, 
on the 29th of February, 1792, in an 
elaborate speech on the Russian armament. 
The attempts of the empress Catherine 
upon the Turkish dominions, having alarm- 
ed the jealousy of the British government, 
vigorous preparations were in consequence 
made to check the ambitious career of the 
northern Semiramis. These efforts, how- 
ever, were in a great degree rendered abor- 
tive by the uncommon activity of the 
English opposition, who succeeded in ren- 
dering the ministerial measures generally 
unpopular throughout the country. Nor 
was this all, for the head of the party 
actually sent off an agent or ambassador 
to Petersburgh, to encourage the autocra- 
trix in her proceedings, giving her an 
assurance of such support here as should 
have the effect of impeding any plans the 





ernment might form in favour of the 
orte, In ce of this engagement, at 
the meeting of the parliament, a string of 
resolutions was brought forward, condemn- 
ing the conduct of ministers in arming for 
the purpose of restraining the empress from 
gaining an increase of territory on the Black 
sea. The debate which resulted from the 
motion, was of the most animated descri 
tion, and called forth all the strength of 
house of commons. Mr. Jenkinson took 
the lead on the side of administration, in 
replying immediately to the mover of the 
resolutions, Mr. Whitbread, over whom, 
in point of extended information, he had 
a manifest advantage. He justified our 
interference between the belligerent powers, 
on the united basis of justice and policy. 
But for that interference, he said, the Turkish 
empire in Europe would have been anni- 
hilated, as the empress had openly declared 
her intention of ing Bessarabia, Wal- 
lachia, and Moldavia, into an independent 
sovereignty; meaning, by such a sove- 
reignty, nothing more or less than the 
paramount supremacy of Russia. The 
young statesman having placed this fact in 
a clear light, and shewn the uences 
that must have followed, maintained, that 
it was the duty of ministers to watch with a 
jealous eye every change in the affairs of the 
continent, and to attend to the preservation 
of the balance of power; which, though it 
might not accord with the opinions of many 
in the — day, would be found indis- 
pensably necessary to our own safety, as 
well as to the — of Europe. He 
thanked God that the present times, instead 
of being favourable to wars of ambition and 
conquest, were generally adverse to them; 
but it was in England where they ought 
most to be reprobated, for on our 
greatness as a nation depended. In the 
present case, our in ition had been 
attended with some salutary effect; and 
more would have been gained, had an 
equal degree of confidence been given to 
the minister, on both sides of the house. 
This speech, which took more than ‘an 
hour in the delivery, was repeatedly cheered, 
and commanded the admiration of all 
parties. 
; On the next occasion on which Mr. 
enkinson a as a public speaker, he 
was not so dooms This was Or the'des 
bate, during the same session, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wilberforce for the abolition 
of the slave trade. Amidst the conflict of 
opinions on this question, Mr. Dun- 
das moved that the abolition of the trade 
should be gradual. This resolution was 
opposed by Mr. Jenkinson in a very warm 
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20th, 1563. At his departure, the Persian 
monarch presented him with a samptuous 
garment, made of cloth of gold. On the 
30th of the same month he arrived at the 
city of Ardouil, and on the 15th of April 
proceeded to Zarat, where the king of 
Georgia then held his court. From this 
generous prince he not only received the 
most flattering testimonies of personal 
esteem, but the grant of a privilege of 
trade, for the benefit of the London com- 
pany of merchant adventurers, At the end 
of a week, Jenkinson returned to Shabran, 
from whence he sent his goods on camels 
towards the borders of the Caspian sea, 
and repaired thither himself soon after- 
wards, On the 30th of May he reached 
Astracan, where he resided until the 10th 
of June, when he embarked on the river 
Volga, and on the 20th of August arrived 
at Moscow. Here the czar gave him a 
very hearty welcome, and not only granted 
what was desired respecting the English 
company, but gave Jenkinson a private 
permission to traffic on his own account, 
with peculiar privileges, as the king of 
Georgia had so Here he continued 
during the whole winter, and on the 8th of 
June, 1564, departed for Archangel, where 
he embarked, on board the Swallow, for 
London ; at which place he arrived on the 
28th of September. 

Jenkinson made a third voyage to Mus- 
covy, in 1566, and on the 23d of August 
presented his credentials, in the character 
of envoy from queen Elizabeth to the czar, 
who received him with the same courtesy 
as on former occasions. In the following 
year, having concluded his mission, he 
returned to England with the Russian am- 
bassador and his train. After this, some 
differences arose between the members of 
the English factory and the imperial 
government, to compose which, Jenkinson 
was again sent out to Moscow, where he 
resided in the character of an ambassa- 
dor, and not only succeeded in allaying 
the anger of the czar, but actually pro- 
cured from him a grant of immunities to 
all the English traders in his dominions, 
For these services, it appears that An- 
thony Jenkinson received the honour of 
knighthood, and a coat-of-arms, the patent 
for which last, dated in 1568, designates 
him as citizen and merchant of London. 
Here the biography of this enterprising 
man closes, nor is any thing more re- 
corded of him; though even this sketch 
shews that the history of such a life given 
in detail would be more interesting and 
instructive, than that of many whose me- 
moirs have been expanded into volumes. 





Anthony Jenkinson left a son, named 
Robert, who was also knighted, and fixed 
his residence at Walcot, in Oxfordshire. 
His son Robert was created a baronet 
at the restoration, for his loyalty during 
the civil war. Charles Jenkinson, the 
younger son of the first baronet, was bred 
to the military profession, and obtained 
the rank of colonel in the army. He 
had a numerous family, and a narrow 
income, on which account he destined 
his son Charles, born May 16, 1727, for the 
church, with which view he was placed on 
the foundation of the Charter-house, where 
he greatly distinguished himself by his 
classical attainments. From thence he 
removed to University College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of master of 
arts, November 24, 1752; at which time 
he was particularly noted for his applica- 
tion to and proficiency in Hebrew and 
Oriental learning. [is views with respect 
to a profession, however, underwent an 
alteration, on his becoming acquainted 
with the earl of Bute, whose rising in- 
fluence was easily anticipated towards 
the close of the reign of George the 
Second. For this connexion, he was 
partly indebted to the friendship of Sir 
Roger Newdigate, a member of the same 
college, and uniformly through life of 
the same principles in church and state with 
Mr. Jenkinson,who, however, gave such sub- 
stantial proofs of his political talent, as to 
render his attachment of importance to a 
minister. 

In 1757, he published, without his 
name, an admirable “ Discourse on the 
Establishment of a National and Constitu- 
tional Force in England ;” which powerful 
appeal to the common sense and feelings 
of the people, had the effect soon after of 
introducing the bill for a county militia, 
In 1759, Mr. Jenkinson appeared again in 
print, but anonymously, as the author of 
* A Discourse on the Conduct of the 
Government of Great Britain, in respect to 
Neutral Nations during the present War.” 
His next performance was, a “ Colleetion 
of Treaties between England and Foreign 
Powers :” in which he evinced a great 
depth of knowledge in the doctrine of 
international law. 

When the Earl of Bute came into 
power, he made Mr. Jenkinson his private 
secretary ; after which he rose rapidly, being 
appointed successively a lord of the ad- 
miralty, lord of the treasury, chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, secretary at war, 
and president of the board of trade. 
In 1786 he was created Baron Hawkes- 
bury, and in 1796 Earl of Liverpool. 
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From this time till his death, Dec. 27, 1808, 
he led a retired life, but, though laid aside 
from public duty, he did not relinquish his 
concern for the national welfare. In his se- 
clusion, when he could scarcely hold a 
pen, he wrote a very valuable “ Treatise 
on the Coinage of the Realm,” addressed 
to his majesty. His lordship was twice 
married, first to Caroline, the daughter of 
Governor Watts, of Fort William, in India; 
and secondly, to Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Cecil Bishop, bart. and the widow of Sir 
Charles Cope. By his first lady he had 
one son, and by the second, two sons and 
a daughter. 

Rosert Bankes JENKINSON, eldest son 
and heir of the first Earl of Liverpool, was 
born in 1770; and at an early age placed 
on the foundation of the Charter-house, 
where he was distinguished by his diligence, 
aptitude, and affability. On entering his 
eighteenth year he was removed to Oxford, 
and admitted a scholar of Christ-church, 
with the customary privilege of the sons of 
peers. The matriculation of Mr. Canning 
from Eton at the same college occurred 
within a term or two afterwards, and be- 
tween the two junior students an intimacy 
immediately took place, which ripened into 
friendship, and laid the foundation of the 
fortune of the one, without ever experiencing 
any diminution of attachment on either 
side, though circumstanges occasionally 
arose to divide them in sentiment on some 
great public questions. 

On the 19th of May, 1790, the uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred the degree of 
master of arts on Mr. Jenkinson in the 
most honourable manner, by an act of con- 
vocation. At the general election, in the 
same year, he was chosen into parliament 
for the borough of Rye, where he gave 
the first specimen of his political talents, 
on the 29th of February, 1792, in an 
elaborate speech on the Russian armament. 
The attempts of the empress Catherine 
upon the Turkish dominions, having alarm- 
ed the jealousy of the British government, 
vigorous preparations were in consequence 
made to check the ambitious career of the 
northern Semiramis. These efforts, how- 
ever, were in a great degree rendered abor- 
tive by the uncommon activity of the 
English opposition, who succeeded in ren- 
dering the ministerial measures generally 
unpopular throughout the country. Nor 
was this all, for the head of the party 
actually sent off an agent or ambassador 
to Petersburgh, to encourage the autocra- 
trix in her proceedings, giving her an 
assurance of such support here as should 


have the effect of impeding any plans the 





government might form in favour of the 
Porte. In pursuance of this engagement, at 
the meeting of the parliament, a string of 
resolutions was brought forward, condemn- 
ing the conduct of ministers in arming for 
the purpose of restraining the empress from 
gaining an increase of territory on the Black 
sea. The debate which resulted from the 
motion, was of the most animated descri 

tion, and called forth all the strength of the 
house of commons. Mr. Jenkinson took 
the lead on the side of administration, in 
replying immediately to the mover of the 
resolutions, Mr. Whitbread, over whom, 
in point of extended information, he had 
a manifest advantage. He justified our 
interference between the belligerent powers, 
on the united basis of justice and policy. 
But for that interference, he said, the Turkish 
empire in Europe would have been anni- 
hilated, as the empress had openly declared 
her intention of erecting Bessarabia, Wal- 
lachia, and Moldavia, into an independent 
sovereignty; meaning, by such a sove- 
reignty, nothing more or less than the 
paramount supremacy of Russia. The 
young statesman having placed this fact in 
a clear light, and shewn the consequences 
that must have followed, maintained, that 
it was the duty of ministers to watch with a 
jealous eye every change in the affairs of the 
continent, and to attend to the preservation 
of the balance of power; which, though it 
might not accord with the opinions of many 
in the present day, would be found indis- 
pensably necessary to our own safety, as 
well as to the peace of Europe. He 
thanked God that the present times, instead 
of being favourable to wars of ambition and 
conquest, were generally adverse to them; 
but it was in England where they ought 
most to be reprobated, for on peace our 
greatness as a nation depended. In the 
present case, our interposition had been 
attended with some salutary effect; and 
more would have been gained, had an 
equal degree of confidence been given to 
the minister, on both sides of the house. 

This speech, which took more than an 
hour in the delivery, was repeatedly cheered, 
and commanded the admiration of all 
parties. 

On the next occasion on which Mr. 
Jenkinson appeared as a public speaker, he 
was not so fortunate. This was in the de- 
bate, during the same session, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wilberforce for the abolition 
of the slave trade. Amidst the conflict of 
opinions on this great question, Mr. Dun- 
das moved that the abolition of the trade 
should be gradual. This resolution was 
opposed by Mr. Jenkinson in a very warm 
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speech, which he concluded by moving an 
adjournment.. Upon a division, however, 
his motion was rejected by a majority of 
one hundred and forty-seven; and that of 
Mr. Dundas carried by about the same 
number. 

The winter session of the same year 
proved a remarkably stormy one, and the 
debates were carried on with more than 
ordinary acrimony by all parties. The 
French revolution became the apple of 
discord, dividing those who had long acted 
in perfect unison, but who now viewed 
each other with jealousy. On the one side, 
all who supported ministers were marked 
as inimical to constitutional liberty and pro- 
gressive improvement; while those who 
were inclined to think favourably of the 
changes that had been brought about on the 
continent, were denominated republicans. 
Matters, however, were now drawing fast 
to a crisis, and it appeared evident that the 
relation of peace could not be kept with a 
country which was a prey to anarchy, and 
where the ruling faction acknowledged no 
law but their own will. The king of Eng- 
land, in his speech from the throne, after 
taking credit to himself for his strict ob- 
servance of neutrality in the war on the 
continent, now frankly declared that “ the 
outrage on the rig!its of independent nations 
shewn by the French republic, made it 
necessary for him to augment his naval and 
military force.” 

Upon this, Mr. Fox, as the leader of the 
opposition, seized the earliest opportunity of 
moving an address to his majesty, request- 
ing him to send an ambassador to the pro- 
visional executive council of France, to ne- 
gociate with them concerning a subject 
that might be a cause of hostility. 

This motion experienced a strenuous op- 
position, in which Mr. Jenkinson particu- 
larly distinguished himself by his vigorous 
eloquence, and the display of an uncom- 
mon extent of political knowledge, forcibly 
applied to the present subject. 

Such powerful and active abilities could 
not fail to be rewarded, and accordingly, 
in the month of June, 1793, the possessor 
was nominated to a seat at the board of con- 
trol for the affairs of India. 

Towards the close of the parliamentary 
session of 1794, he was again pitted in 
direct opposition to Mr. Fox, whose mo- 
tion for a censure of ministers, and praying 
his majesty to adopt such measures as 
might lead to a pacification, was encounter- 
ed by Mr. Jenkinson in a very energetic 
speech, in the course of which he observed, 
that with respect to the objects of the war, 
they were, briefly, indemuity for the past, 





and security for the future. In addition to 
this, he contended that it was perfectly prac- 
ticable to overthrow the present govern- 
ment of France, which was, he said, equally 
odious and grievous to the great body of the 
people. 

In the spring of the following year, Mr. 
Jenkinson married Lady Louisa Hervey, 
daughter of the right honourable and right 
reverend Frederic, Earl of Bristol, and 
tishop of Derry, a nobleman of the most 
eccentric character, who at that time resided 
in Italy, as he had done for many years, with 
very little of the ecclesiastic in his appear- 
ance or manner of living. Of this prelate, 
who died at Albino near Rome in 1803, 
it is recorded, that, in the American war, he 
distinguished himself asa flaming patriot ; 
but when the French revolution broke out, 
he became as warm an opponent of those 
popular principles which he had before pro- 
fessed. 

While travelling in Germany, he was in- 
vited to dine with the king of Prussia and 
the elector of Baden, two princes, whose 
conduct at that period was so extremely 
equivocal, as to render it problematical 
whether they were most favourable to the 
republicans or the allies. Among their 
dishes at table was a fine capon, of which 
the bishop, when pressed, refused to partake, 
observing very emphatically, that he had a 
natural dislike to all “ neutral animals.” 
Some years before this, when about to cross 
the Alps, he wished to visit the monastery 
of St. Bernard, on Mount Cenis, for which 
purpose he applied to, and received a let- 
ter of introduction from, a neighbouring 
archbishop, who, in his commendatory 
epistle, called the bearer his “ good brother 
the bishop of Derry.” The pious fathers 
having no knowledge of geography, and as 
little acquaintance with modern ecclesiasti- 
cal history, very naturally concluded that 
his lordship of Derry was a Catholic pre- 
late; and accordingly, on his appearance 
at the gate of the monastery, all the in- 
habitants rushed out, with the prior at their 
head, and, falling on their knees, solicited 
the episcopal blessing, which the bishop 
gave with all due solemnity, waving his 
hands as he passed between the ranks. It 
is not said that they were afterwards un- 
deceived ; but if that was the case, it is easy 
to conjecture what must have been the 
mortification of the holy brotherhood, on 
finding that they had knelt before an 
heretical bishop to receive his benedic- 
tion. 

But to return to the immediate subject 
of the present memoir. On the 28th of 
May, 1796, the earldom of Liverpool was 
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created, in the person of Lord Hawkesbury, 
as a consequence of which his eldest son 
assumed, by courtesy, the baronial title. 
In 1799, he was removed from the board 
of control to the office of master of the 
mint, where he continued till the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, and the appointment of 
Mr. Addington to the post of prime- 
minister, when his lordship obtained a seat 
in the cabinet, as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. 

It would far exceed the limits of this 
memoir to give even an outline of the 
political history of this nobleman, from the 
period when he entered on public life, up 
to the time at which we are now arrived, 
That he was the uniform supporter of the 
measures of administration, was no more 
than what might have been expected from 
his connexions and official situation. He 
was a frequent speaker in the house of 
commons, and was always attended to with 
that fixed regard which indicated the high 
estimation his talents were held in by all 
parties. On some occasions, indeed, he 
startled the assembly which he addressed, 
no less than the people at large, by asser- 
tions that were considered at the time, and 
long after, as the hyperbolical flights of an 
extravagant imagination. Among these 
oratorical excursions, none excited greater 
notice, or subjected the noble lord to more 
censure and sarcasm, than that in which 
he maintained the practicability of marching 
with a hostile army directly to Paris. 
After the lapse of some years, however, 
that which had been treated as a wild 
paradox, proved a serious truth, and many 
who had laughed at the idea cf such an 
event, lived to witness its reality. 

Another occasion, on which lord Hawkes- 
bury became exposed to much bitter ridi- 
cule, was the order of council restricting 
the bank of England from paying their 
notes in specie; which measure was pro- 
nounced by many as equivalent to an act 
of national insolvency. Great alarm was 
in consequence felt or expressed, both in 
and out of parliament; and some of the 
leaders of the opposition went so far as to 
talk of impeaching the minister for an act of 
political prudence, which was fully justified 
by the circumstances of the times. Mr. 
Pitt stood unmoved amidst the storm, and 
his able supporter, Lord Hawkesbury, 
answered his adversaries by observing, that 
the mere stoppage of payment did not 
constitute a bankruptcy, if it could be 
proved that there were funds and re- 
sources sufficient to answer all demands. 
Specie was not, prima facie, wealth itself, 
but the mere representative of wealth. 





Some persons considered commerce as the 
best criterion of riches; some, internal 
improvements ; others, the price of land ; 
now, in none of these was the country 
deficient, as would appear by the many 
private bills before the house, as well as 
by the public documents. The bank had 
become the centre of commerce, and any 
thing which tended to injure it, tended 
also to injure the sinews of commerce. 
This doctrine excited a strong demurrer; 
but here also, as in the former case, time 
and experience have attested the validity of 
the principle. 

The treaty of Amiens formed the next 
epoch in the political history of this dis- 
tinguished statesman ; and if the terms of 
the peace, concluded under his manage- 
ment, gave dissatisfaction to many of his 
former associates, particularly Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Canning, he received a flattering 
mark of distinction from the first consul of 
the French republic, in the present of a 
superb service of china, the production of 
the manufactory of the Loire, consisting of 
three sets most splendidly ornamented. 
But this courtesy did not last long: the 
restless and ambitious spirit of the French 
government produced complaints and 
angry discussions, which became more 
caustic by explanation, till at length the 
British ambassador was _ peremptorily 
recalled ; and before his arrival, the torch of 
war was relumed. 

The crisis was now become serious, and 
the preparations of the enemy were of the 
most gigantic description. To meet them, 
the spirit of the British nation was roused 
to a higher pitch of patriotic ardour than 
had ever been known; the whole effective 
male population being under arms, from 
one corner of the kingdom to the other. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
the energy of the government did not cor- 
respond with that of the people; for to 
whatever cause it might be owing, so it 
was, that months were suffered to pass 
away without any blow being struck either 
by land or sea. The public dissatisfaction 
at this torpidity was so general and loud, 
that the secession of Mr. Addington from 
the high station of prime minister, was 
hailed with pleasure, even by those who 
gave him just credit for his private virtues 
and upright intentions. The transfer of 
the helm of the state to Mr. Pitt, was 
attended with some remarkable circum- 
stances. That great man, it was well 
known, had resigned because he could 
not carry a measure on which the royal 
opinion had been strongly expressed in 
Opposition to his own ; yet he now accepted 
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his majesty’s invitation, under an express 
condition that the same question should 
remain dormant. There was an appearance 
of inconsistency in this conduct; which, 
superficially viewed, could not be recon- 
ciled. To estimate it properly, therefore, 
the circumstances of the time must be taken 
into consideration ; and when this is done, 
it will be seen that the measure was of a 
character to merit praise rather than cen- 
sure ; for to have stood aloof, when it was 
admitted on all hands that the existence of 
the nation was at stake, would have been 
any thing but patriotism. Yet there were 
most nearly connected with Mr. Pitt, who 
public men of the first rank, and those 
would have had him bind the sovereign 
down to terms of the most offensive nature 
at this critical juncture; and because he 
nobly refused to aid their views in this 
respect, they withheld their services from 
the very man who, according to their own 
acknowledgment, was the only one in the 
kingdom capable of steering the state 
vessel out of its difficulties. Thus forsaken 
by the persons on whom he most relied, 
Mr. Pitt had no choice but either to 
abandon the monarch, who had _ placed an 
entire confidence in him, or to form an 
administration without the assistance of his 
old associates. He adopted the latter 
course, and in adjusting the new cabinet, 
retained several of the former council, 
among whom was Lord [lawkesbury, who 
exchanged his seat at the head of the 
foreign, for that of the home department. 
Previous to this arrangement, on the 16th 
of November, 1803, at the commencement 
of the winter session, Lord Hawkesbury 
was called to the upper house of parliament, 
by being vested with his father’s barony. 
The object of this removal was to effect a 
balance in that assembly, where the oppo- 
sition, headed by Lord Grenville, was of 
so formidable a description, as to require 
the presence of a practical statesman and 
ready speaker, to defend the measures of 
government, and particularly to resist those 
motions which were well known to be in 
preparation. The first great combat was 
on the perplexing subject of the Catholic 
claims, originating in a petition presented 
from that body, at the beginning of 1805, 
by Lord Grenville, who concluded a long 
speech, saying, that he was proud in being 
the honoured instrument of bringing for- 
ward the application. Lord Hawkesbury 
replied, by assuming the only firm ground 
on which the question could be fairly 
argued, the constitutional one, that by the first 
principle of law, and the bill of rights, the 
sovereign of this country must bea protestant; 





in which case it follows, that to render the 
sovereignty effective, the legislature must 
be protestant also, otherwise the law of 
restriction, as regards the throne, is a 
nullity and a grievance. 

The debate was continued two days, and 
terminated in a decided rejection of the 
petition by a majority of one hundred and 
twenty-nine voices. In the lower house, 
also, two days were taken up in the dis- 
cussion of the same subject, on the motion 
of Mr. Fox; but nothing very remarkable 
occurred in the heat of argument; both 
parties avoiding, with studied care, to men- 
tion directly the insuperable obstacle that 
presented itself as a bar to the prayer of the 
petition, which was thrown out by a ma- 
jority of two hundred and twelve votes. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, at the begin- 
ning of the following year, his majesty 
spontaneously appointed Lord Hawkesbury 
to the permanent office of constable of 
Dover castle, and warden of the Cinque 
Ports. In the change of administration 
which immediately followed, as a matter 
of course, Lord Hawkesbury relinquished 
his seat at the council board to Earl 
Spencer. One thing, however, was very 
observable in this political revolution, and 
that was, the conduct of the new cabinet in 
regard to the Catholic question. A few 
months only had passed away since that 
subject was urged forward with uncommon 
vehemence in both houses of parliament ; 
where the two great advocates of the 
claims, Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, both 
declared that the time for concession was 
now arrived, and that any farther procras- 
tination would be extremely dangerous. 
No sooner, however, were they in the seat 
of power, than the note was altered, and 
the Irish Catholics were gravely told by 
them, that the agitation of the subject 
would embarrass government, and that the 
petitioners must wait for a more convenient 
season. This certainly did not imply that 
the sentiments of ministers had undergone 
any change as to the measure itself, but it 
brought upon them the charge of acting 
with duplicity. Finding that the Catholics 
of Ireland were not to be put off with 
excuses from advancing their pretensions, 
an attempt was now made to gratify them 
by a stratagem, and accordingly it was 
proposed to enlarge an act of indulgence 
already granted, in such a way, that if 
carried, it would have swept away all the 
restrictive laws at once. 

By the vigilance of the king, who seems 
from the beginning to have watched the 
proceedings of his advisers with no little 
jealousy, the scheme was rendered abortive ; 
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and on the 25th of March, 1807, another 
ministerial revolution took place, when 
Lord Hawkesbury returned to his former 
situation as home secretary. On_ the 
following day, Lord Grenville entered into 
a long explanation of his conduct, and that 
of his colleagues, respecting the late 
Catholic bill, which he vindicated, as he 
also did the unqualified right of ministers 
to advise the crown on all measures what- 
ever, whether agreeable or not to the 
personal feelings of the monarch. Lord 
Grenville was fully replied to by Lord 
Hawkesbury, who, in the name of the king, 
declared that a gross misconception had 
taken place in regard to the Catholic bill, 
and that while the late ministers meant one 
thing, his majesty meant another. 

This change was immediately succeeded 
by a dissolution of parliament, when the 
sense of the people appeared decidedly 
in favour of government, by the rejection 
of several members of the opposition from 
the representation of places for which they 
had sat many years. 

On the 17th of December, 1808, Lord 
IIlawkesbury became Earl of Liverpool, by 
the death of his father; but this advance- 
ment, though productive of an increase of 
fortune, made no alteration in his political 
circumstances. Possessed of the royal 
confidence, he continued in the indefati- 
gable discharge of his official duties, at a 
time when all things combined to render 
private life, if not the most honourable, 
certainly the most desirable station. Amidst 
the cases which oppressed, and the difficulties 
which surrounded him, another cloud arose 
to perplex and distress the minister. This 
was the suspension of the royal functions, 
and the necessary measure of providing a 
regency. 

On the expiration of the restrictions 
upon the prince regent, an effort was made 
to form an administration upon a large 
and liberal basis ; but it failed, through the 
pertinacity of the leading members in the 
opposition, who refused to co-operate with 
any of the existing cabinet. The ministry, 
therefore, remained as before, with the 
exception of the Marquis Wellesley, who 
gave in his resignation, and was succeeded 
as secretary of state by Lord Castlereagh. 
Scarcely had this business been settled, 
than another revolution occurred, by the 
assassination of Mr. Perceval, whose place, 
as first lord of the treasury, was in conse- 
quence provisionally held by the Earl of 
Liverpool. The prince now renewed his 
patriotic endeavours to constitute a united 
cabinet; but, though two attempts were 
made, nothing was accomplished. In the 





mean time, the house of commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Stuart Wortley, carried up 
an address to the prince regent, praying 
him to use such measures as would lead 
to the formation of a strong and efficient 
administration. 

In consequence of this, all the members 
of the cabinet instantly resigned their 
places; and thus matters stood for the 
space of three weeks, during which the 
nation was in the extraordinary predica- 
ment of being without any responsible 
government. In the mean time, various 
negociations were set on foot, to bring 
about the object recommended by parlia- 
ment, and that which was no less anxiously 
desired by the sovereign. But the exertions 
and concessions of his royal highness were 
all rendered fruitless, by the spirit of 
jealousy and encroachment which pre- 
vailed among those who set up the loftiest 
pretensions to political purity. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, the prince was driven to the 
necessity of reinstating the late ministers 
in their former situations, with Lord 
Liverpool at the head, as first lord of the 
treasury. As soon as this arrangement 
was made, violent discussions took place 
in both houses of parliament, where the 
parties who had been engaged most actively 
in the recent negociations, attacked each 
other with great vehemence. Amidst this 
strife, Lord Liverpool sat as an unconcerned 
spectator, having wisely, during the mini- 
sterial interregnum, avoided taking any 
part in the consultations that were going 
on respecting the formation of the cabinet. 
When, however, the late Duke of Norfolk 
thought proper to direct a personal attack 
upon his lordship, by expressing his 
surprise that the reins of government should 
be placed in such hands, after the house 
of commons had by their address declared 
the inefficiency of the administration ; the 
Earl of Liverpool silenced him at once, by 
saying, that the lower house did not pro- 
nounce upon the competency of the existing 
cabinet, but only wished for a strong and 
efficient administration. To this laudable 
desire no objection could be made; and 
neither had his lordship or his colleagues 
attempted to lay any obstacle in the way of 
the prince for the accomplishment of it. 
After what had passed, however, the noble 
earl said, it would have been a dereliction 
of duty in him to have declined the office 
which had been conferred upon him by the 
prince regent. 

In whatever light a disappointed party 
might choose to estimate the talents of 
Lord Liverpool and his associates, the 
nation at large had no reason to regret their 
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appointment. The tide of success which 
shortly after crowned their measures, secured 
them effectually in the public opinion, as 
much as it did in that of the sovereign. 
The expulsion of the invaders from Spain, 
and the restoration of the ancient monarchy 
in France, constituted a proud trophy in 
the history of this administration, and as 
such it was appropriately marked on the 
1st of July, 1814, when the Earl of Liver- 

1 and Lord Castlereagh were gazetted, 
in conjunction with Louis XVIII. and Fre- 
derick William king of Prussia, as knights 
companions of the order of the garter. 

It might have been expected that the 
termination of the war, and the complete 
overthrow of that gigantic power which 
had so long menaced the political inde- 
pendence of all the nations in Europe, 
would have ensured to Lord Liverpool the 
enjoyment of ease and tranquillity for the 
rest of his life. But the cares of states- 
men are often most vexatious when pro- 
duced by apparently slight and ordinary 
incidents. During the heat of a great 
contest, upon which the attention of the 
whole world is fixed, men’s minds are too 
much engrossed by the expectation of 
something vast and uncommon, to heed 
circumstances of a trivial and domestic 
character. On the other hand, when the 
revolutionary. tempest ceases, and the 
elements of foreign war are laid at rest; 
then the spirit of discord elicits new 
sources of uneasiness, and matters which at 
any other time would have been scarcely 
heeded, are converted into engines of 
mischief for the disturbance of the public 
ay How much the administration of 

rd Liverpool was perplexed, after the 
period at which we have arrived, would be 
too tedious to enumerate, and too painful 
to explain. The facts, which are fresh in 
remembrance, belong rather to general 
history than biography ; and, therefore, we 
shall gladly leave the relation of them to 
that season when truth may be freely told, 
without wounding the feelings* of indi- 
viduals, or rousing the resentment of party. 
But whoever shall engage in the office of 
tracing the progress of this great minister 
through all the stages of his political life, 
will have one thing to dwell upon, and that 
is,—the steady principle of Lord Liverpool 
in the whole of his public conduct. 

On the 21st of June, 1821, the Earl lost 
his first lady, to whom he had _ been 
married sixteen years, but without having 
any issue. She was a woman of excellent 
endowments, both of the heart and under- 
standing. Her religion was without bigotry, 
and her charity was void of ostentation. 





On the 24th of September, in the 
following year, his lordship married Miss 
Chester, the endeared companion and 
friend of the deceased countess; and it is 
said, that the latter bound them to each 
other by a solemn promise, a little before 
her own dissolution, from a persuasion 
that the union would conduce to their 
mutual happiness. This alliance has also 
been unprolific ; in consequence of which, 
the title will, in all probability, descend to 
the honourable Mr. Jenkinson, the grand- 
son of the first Lord Liverpool, aud nephew 
of the present earl. 

The paralytic stroke which has laid this 
great statesman aside in the midst of his 
useful labours, may justly be considered as 
a national misfortune; since, upon his 
steadiness the people confidently relied, for 
the maintenance of the constitution in 
church and state. . 

As a patron, his lordship, when in the 
plenitude of power, uniformly distinguished 
solid learning and genuine piety, in pre- 
ference to splendid connexions and lofty 
professions. Of this, we need only adduce 
the two instances of Dr. Van Mildert, 
Bishop of Durham, and Dr. Blomfield, 
Bishop of Chester, both of whom were 
advanced by him to the episcopal bench, 
solely on account of their merit as scholars, 
and their usefulness as divines. 

To the Bible Society, and other institu- 
tions formed for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge, and the amelioration of human 
wants, the Earl of Liverpool always 
approved himself a steady and liberal 
friend ; nor should it be forgotten, that he 
has upon all occasions evinced his readi- 
ness to enlarge the sphere of toleration, as 
far as may be done consistently with the 
safety of the ecclesiastical constitution. 

The stand made by him against the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, instead of 
tarnishing, reflects honour upon his public 
character; for, as he most clearly shewed 
in his last speech on the subject, there are 
two hierarchies in Ireland, the Roman and 
the Protestant, each professing to be the 
national church. Now, the admission of 
the Catholics into parliament would be at 
once a virtual establishment of two churches 
diametrically opposed to each other; a 
species of anomaly in ecclesiastical polity, 
hitherto without example, and obviously 
incompatible with the sacred obligation by 
which the king is bound to preserve unto 
the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to 
the churches committed to their charge, all 
such rights and privileges as, by law, 
do or shall appertain unto them. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
(Continued from col. 899. ) 
No. XXIV.—Evidences of Christianity. 
—Evidence arising from the Harmony 
of its Doctrines. 





“ Whence but from Heaven should men unskill’d in 
In different ages born—in different parts, [arts, 
Weave such agreeing traths? or how, or why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unask’d their pains---unheeded their advice ; 
Suffring their gains, and martyrdom their price.” 

Dryden. 


Tue harmony observable in the doctrines of 
the Bible is another powerful collateral argu- 
ment for the truth of the Christian religion. 
It is frankly admitted, in the outset, that there 
are several apparent inconsistencies on some 
minor points in the records of inspiration. 
This, however, does not, in the smallest 
degree, militate against their truth. Let the 
quantity of matter contained in the Bible— 
the variety of subjects it embraces—the 
number of its writers—their diversified 
education, situations, and habits—the great 
distance of time from its commencement to 
its completion—with other facts of a similar 
nature, be taken into the account, and the 
wonder will at once be transferred from 
there being some apparent discrepancies in 
the Bible, to the circumstance of there being 
so extremely few. 

It has never been made legitimately out, 
that any real contradictions are to be met 
with in the scriptures. Those statements 
which, at first sight, may appear at vari- 
ance with each other, are im most cases 
reconciled in the estimation of every un- 
prejudiced mind, on a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject. Hence we 
are warranted to infer, that were we suffi- 
ciently acquainted with those other subjects 
in the Bible, on which a difference of senti- 
ment is supposed to exist among its authors, 
all our difficulties would entirely vanish. 

It must not be forgotten, that while we 
strenuously assert the Divine inspiration of 
the scriptures, we do not maintain thut the 
identical words, or the construction of the 
language employed by the several writers of 
the Bible, were dictated by the Holy Ghost. 


All that we contend for is, that the authors ‘ 


of the Old and New Testaments were so 
directed by the Holy Ghost in penning the 
scriptures, that they were, in every instance, 
effectually guarded against error,—while, 
at the same time, they were individually 
left to employ that diction, or those modes 
of expression, which were most natural to 
their respective kinds of education, and 
capacities of mind. 

If we turn our attention from what may 
be termed the lesser articles of the Christian 
faith, to the contemplation of its more 
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essential doctrines, we shall instantly per- 
ceive, that there is not 80 much as the ap- 
pearance of variance among the writers of 
the Bible, in their statements, from its be- 
ginning to its close. 

The authors of the Old and New Testa- 
ments have inculcated the following essen- 
tial doctrines, with such precision, and 
similarity of language, as to render it im- 
possible to misapprehend them :—That 
there is one eternal, self-existent, self-de- 
pendent Being, who is infinite in all pos- 
sible perfection ;—that being the creator 
and upholder of all things, he formed man 
in his moral image ;—that man fell from 
God ;—that he was redeemed by Jesus 
Christ ;—that through repentance, faith, 
and holiness, he may regain the Divine 
favour and image ;—that there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead;—that a day of 
judgment awaits mankind, when the wicked 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal. 

The above sketch may be represented 
as an imperfect outline of the more essen- 
tial doctrines contained in the Bible: and 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of passages 
in which many of these are inculcated, there 
is no instance of any diversity of sentiment 
among its authors on the subject in question. 

Now, it appears to be quite impossible 
to account for the striking coincidence of 
opinion subsisting among the writers of the 
Bible, on any other principle than that of 
its constituting a Divine revelation. It 
cannot be regarded as an admissible cause, 
to attribute this wonderful harmony of 
sentiment to the mere circumstance of a 
number of individuals resolving each to 
commit to writing his opinions on those 
religious subjects which he had made it his 
business to investigate ; for these opinions, 
so far from occurring naturally to the 
human mind, or being generally received 
opinions, were such as have never occurred 
to the minds of any other individuals than 
the authors of the Bible. The doctrines 
were in direct opposition to those which 
were believed and acknowledged by all the 
world besides; and, therefore, it was 
morally impossible that a certain number 
of individuals should, by a kind of chance, 
come precisely to the same conclusions on 
these theological subjects. 

The principle, on which infidels have 
most generally endeavoured to account for 
the striking harmony of doctrines observa- 
ble in the Bible, is, that its authors must 
have formed an agreement among them. 
selves, for the purpose of imposing certain 
doctrines on mankind. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they impute any personal 
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concert to the writers in question, at least to | Moses, and the other Biblical authors that 


the writers of the Old Testament. The cir- 
cumstance of their living in different ages 
and nations would have rendered this phy- 
sically impracticable. What we under- 
stand the modern opponents of Christianity 
to mean in the present case, is simply this, 
that Moses was an impostor, and that all 
subsequent writers of the Bible, knowing 
that he wished to deceive the world, united 
with him in the same nefarious purpose, 
and adopted the same means for the ac- 
complishment of their mischievous ends. 

This supposed cause of the harmony in 
question is not possessed even of the pro- 
perty of plausibility: it will not stand a 
moment’s examination. How is it possible 
that the more recent writers of the Old 
Testament could have succeeded in ascer- 
taining that Moses was an impostor, and 
that his theological system was one of entire 
delusion? It has been proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, by other evidence 
than that contained in the Bible itself, that 
the books attributed to Moses must have 
been penned upwards of a thousand years 
previous to those ascribed to the later pro- 
phets. Is it not, therefore, the climax of 
absurdity to represent Moses and the pro- 
phet Malachi as uniting together for the 
purpose of imposing a system of religious 
deception on the world ? 

Even on the supposition, that there is not 
from the beginning to the end of the 
writings of Moses one single truth, with the 
exception of those truths which are acknow- 
ledged by our opponents,—where is the 
evidence to prove that he was an impostor, 
either from the writings of his contempo- 
raries, or from the most rigorous examina- 
tion of the books attributed tohim? There 
is no circumstance whatever which will 
warrant us to conclude that Moses did not 
cordially believe that every doctrine he ad- 
vanced was founded in eternal truth.—The 
same remarks apply with similar force to 
most of the other writers of the Bible ; for, as 
the far greater part of them lived in differ- 
ent ages, there could be no possibility, even 
on the supposition that all were impostors, 
of the one knowing that the other was so. 

We can, therefore, account for the later 
prophets representing their writings as only 
a part of the religion of Moses, and those 
other writers who preceded, and also who 
were to follow them, on the principle that 
they were decidedly convinced that the 
whole was a system of truth. For, on the 


supposition that all were impostors, it cer- 
tainly would have been far more probable, 
that instead of incorporating their religious 
discoveries aud disclosures with those of 








intervened between him and themselves, 
and at the same time invariably to attirm 
that their dispensation was to be succeeded 
by one incomparably more glorious,—each 
individual would rather have endeavoured 
to deceive mankind by palming a new re- 
ligion on the world—a religion entirely his 
own, or at least not confessedly an inferior 
part of another’s. For in this case, in the 
event of its success in the world, he would 
have possessed all the glory to himself; 
whereas, in the former case, he could ex- 
pect to enjoy but little honour, seeing the 
more important parts of his system had 
already been communicated by another. 

Depraved as human nature is, we scarcely 
think that ever the world has produced a 
succession of men, many of them of the 
best education, and from the higher ranks 
of life, for the period of fifteen hundred 
years, so utterly destitute of principle, as to 
be capable of endeavouring to impose 
a system of falsehood on mankind, espe- 
cially when, instead of such a system’s being 
congenial to the common feelings and 
wishes of human nature, it was quite repug- 
nant to them, and only procured its votaries 
the severest persecution, and exposed them 
to a painful and ignomonious death. To 
endeavour, therefore, to account for the 
harmony observable in the doctrines of the 
Old Testament writers, on the principle 
that its authors intended to practise an im- 
position on the world,—is a most unrea- 
sonable and hopeless attempt. Had they 
lived at the same time, and been acquainted 
with each other’s views and habits, there 
might have been at least the semblance of 
plausibility in their being impostors; but 
that men, born in different ages and na. 
tions—situated in different circumstances, 
some of them being among the most 
affluent, and others among the most im- 
poverished of mankind—with many other 
considerations of a similar nature,—that 
they should all unite in imposing the same 
system of religious deception on their fel- 
low men, is a supposition of unparalleled 
monstrosity. 

In the New Testament we are struck, 
perhaps, still more forcibly with the won- 
derful agreement that subsists among its 
several writers ;—which circumstance is to 
be accounted for from the comparative 
superiority in the clearness of the new dis- 
pensation. 

The evangelists and apostles are, like- 
wise, branded with the opprobrious epithet 
of impostors ; and it is on the principle of 
their religion’s being an imposture concerted 
among themselves, that infidels most gene- 
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rally endeavour to account for the striking 
harmony of their opinions and statements. 
There is certainly much more plausibility 
in this accusation, in the present, than in 
the former case ; because the apostles were 
contemporaries—belonged to the same 
country—and were, for the most part, 
placed in the same circumstances in life, 
and characterized by the same habits. But, 
on an attentive examination, the accusation 
of having concerted a scheme of fraud for 
the purpose of imposing on the world,— 
will be found to be as destitute of truth in 
their case, as in that of the authors of the 
Old Testament. 

Let us, then, in the first place recollect 
the great variety and minuteness of subjects 
which their relation of circumstances and 
discussion of doctrinal points embrace, and 
the utter impracticability of concerting such 
a scheme as the Christian religion, on the 
supposition of its being a fraud, will ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious to every reflecting 
mind. Lad the story which the apostles 
narrated, and the doctrines they inculcated, 
been comprised in a few general statements, 
we admit it would have been quite practi- 
cable to have concerted a system in which 
they could all have agreed in their affirma- 
tions, while attempting to palm it on the 
world. But, even on the supposition that 
by their united energies they had been able 
to command sufficient abilities to draw out 
a system of facts and doctrines, as varied 
and extensive as that of Christianity,—we 
hold it to be morally impossible, that a 
number of illiterate individuals could have 
been able frequently to repeat those parti- 
culars, in almost the same language. Let 
it, at the same time, be distinctly recollected, 
that the apostles, in a great variety of in- 
stances, had neither time nor opportunity for 
refreshing their memories with those facts 
they had before asserted, or the doctrines 
they had already promulgated: as they 
were oftentimes called on to deliver their 
messages at a moment’s notice. Now, 
that the apostles should never have contra- 
dicted each other, nor individually have 
contradicted themselves, when so frequently 
adverting to a subject so very extensive and 
minute as the Christian religion, is, we 
repeat, on the supposition of its being a 
forgery, a moral impossibility. 

But another consideration, which most 
conclusively demonstrates that the harmony 
observable in the statements of the apostles, 
could not be the result of previous concert, 
is, that a very considerable proportion of 
their writings was elicited by adventitious 
circumstances—circumstances which they 
could not possibly have foreseen unless by 





a prophetic eye. Of this description are 
many of Paul’s epistles. They are addressed 
to assemblies of converts to the Christian 
faith, among whom he had previously 
laboured ; and many of these Christians had 
started a variety of objections, and enter- 
tained doubts of such a nature, as could not 
possibly have been anticipated beforehand 
hy the most discerning mind. To obviate 
these objections, and remove these doubts, 
was the principal purport of several of 
Paul’s epistolary addresses; and as no 
previous provision could have been made, 
either by his fellow-labourers conjointly, or 
by himself singly, to meet these exigencies, 
he must either have remained silent on the 
subject, or have exposed himself to the 
hazard of contradicting his brethren in the 
ministry, who might have been similarly 
situated in other distant parts of the world 
—a circumstance which would have given 
a death-blow to their religion, in their first 
attempts to establish it among mankind. 
But, notwithstanding all these considera- 
tions, the apostle Paul neither contradicted 
his fellow apostles nor himself; and, there- 
fore, we are warranted in deducing the in- 
ference, that he and the other writers of the 
New Testament were under the guidance 
and direction of the Spirit of God. 

Those who may wish to see the subject 
of the harmony which pervades the writings 
of the evangelists and apostles, treated at 
great length, are respectfully referred to the 
works of Drs. Macknight and Paley. 

From the preceding remarks we trust it 
will appear, that the harmony of the doc- 
trines of the Bible constitutes a powerful 
argument for its truth, We are aware, 
however, that this evidence is not so conclu- 
sive as what may be expected on the sub- 
jects which remain for discussion. But we 
are not on this account to discard those 
arguments which are of inferior force. It 
has been justly observed, by an able writer 
in some of the earlier volumes of the Eclectic 
Review, that, “ what may be denominated 
the lesser arguments in favour of Chris- 
tianity, will sometimes carry home convic- 
tion to the minds of those, who may have 
received no sensible impression by argu- 
ments of a much more powerful nature.” 

The infidel seizes with avidity the most 
trivial circumstance, provided he imagines 
it will contribute to throw discredit on our 
holy religion. Let us profit by ffs example, 
and demonstrate to every inquirer after 
truth,—that in number, as well as in force, 
our arguments for the truth of Christianity 
are incomparably superior to those which 
can be advanced in behalf of infidelity. 

Elgin. J.G. 
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Mr. Epitor. 
Srr,—The following Table of the Bishops and Popes of Rome, up to the year 1644, 
is from an ancient Manuscript in my possession, written in the year 1645-46: as I 
have never met with any thing of the kind before, and believing that such a document 
will be useful to some of your very numerous readers, I send it for insertion in the 
Imperial Magazine.—The catalogue is ushered in with the following note, which I have 
transcribed verbatim et literatim; the names and dates are, by the writer, stated to 
have been obtained from the library of the Vatican. 
I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
East Retford, Sep. 29th, 1827. Joun S. Prercy. 


“That St. Peter was here” (Rome) “and taught y@ Xtian. faithe is agreede on all 
“ handes and yt he was Bp: by moste; but no Bp: of Rome had, or tooke on him ye 
“ name of universal Bp: or head of y® church till Boniface 3: aboute A®° 606: it was 
“ given him by y¢ Emperer Phocas having murtherd his master Mauritius, to oblige 
“ Boniface to him, that so he might secure Italy: For y¢ Bps. at first followd ye Divi- 
“ sion of y¢ Empire, and where ye Emperor had his Defensors, ye church had a Bp: 
“ and where y® Emperor had a presidente of a Diocis (y® empire being divided into 
“ 44 Diocisses) there the Church a patriarch or primate, as for example of Yorke for 
“ Brittain, of Milan for Italy, of Rome for y® presenture of y® citty, of Antioch for ye 
“ Easte, of Alexandria for Egipt, of Carthage for Africke: under every of wh. were 
“ inferior Bps. but none of these patriarks or primates claymed a superiority over ye 
“ reste, but they were all equall till y® time of Boniface.—A table of all ye Bps. of 
“ Rome followeth, first of such as claymed notte universale superiority and y" of those 
“ which did, and where y® number of years of any pope fills not y® distance of y® years 
‘‘ between ye admittance of his successor, some vacancy or schisme was.” 
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90 3 Clemens I.........9 0 0} 367 37 Damasus1.(5).....18 0 0 

102 4 AnacletusI........9 0 | 385 38 Servius(6).......13 0 0 
112 5 Evaristus(1)......9 0 0/398 39 Anastasius........4 0 0 
121 6 AlexanderI....... 1 4 ©] 402 40 InnocentinsI......15 0 0 
131 T GR Encccceseccl® 8 OF SIF Gh Batieeicccccccose D8 12 8 
142 8 Flosphorus........12 0 0|419 42 BonifaciusI.......5 0 0 
154 9 Higinus(2).......4 0 0}|428 43 CilutinnsI........0 8 0 
TOG TO PB Eicscccccccen @ 08 6G SER 066A 0Gates EE ..ccccee8 06 @ 
167 11 AnacletusII.(3)...9 0 0} 440 45 LeoMagnusI......21 0 0 
176 12 Felix T..cccocccee 4 0 01 461 46 Hilarius...cccccee9 6 
179 13 Eleutherius. ......15 0 0|468 47 Semplicius........1 3 0 
104 14 Victor l....ccocoee 9 O 0/488 48 Felix IM.........0 9 @ 
203 15 Zephyrinus........18 0 ©|492 49 GylasiusI.........4 0 © 
221 16 CalixtusI.........5 0 0|497 50 Anastasius II......2 0 O 
226 17 UrbanusI.........0 6 0|499 51 Simmachus........15 0 0 
233 418 Pontranus ........5 0 0} 514 652 Hormisda.........9 OO 0O 
238 19 Antberus......... 1 0 0] 523 53 Johannes.........0 2 QO 
239 20 Fabianus.........14 0 0/526 54 FelixIV.........2.4 0 QO 
253 21 Cornelius.........2 0 0|]530 55 BonifaciusII......1 0 0 
255 22 Lucius J........6. 0 1 0j|532 56 JobannesII.......3 O QO 
256 23 Stephanus!I.......9 3 0|535 57 Agapelus.........1 0 O 
260 24 Sixtus 1].......066 2 0 0}]5836 58 Silverius.....cc00- 1 0 QO 
262 25 Dionissus.........10 0 0|537 59 Vigilius(7)........18 O 0O 
272 «626 «CFelix Il......0062 0 5& O0| 555 60 Pelagius (8)......- 5 0 0 
275 27 Enutopanus........8 0 0| 560 61 Johannes III...... 13 O O 
283 28 Caigus...........13 0 0|573 62 Benedictus..... ooo 4 O08 OO 
296 29 Marullius.........8 0 0} 57 63 Pelagius IT.......12 0 0O 
304 30 Marcellus.......6.5 0 0} 590 64 GregoryMagnns(9)14 0 0O 
309 31 Enusebius......... 2 0 0j}605 65 Sabinianus........1 0 0O 
$11 32. Miltiades......... 3 0 0| 606 66 Boniface III.(10)..3 0 O 
314 33 Silvester]. (4)....22 0 01609 67 BonifacelV.......6 6 O 
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615 68 Deus dedit........3 0 Oj] 946 133 AgapeluslI.......9 0 0 
618 69 Boniface V.........0 5 0] 956 134 Johannes XIII.....8 0 O 
624 70 Honoriusl........10 OO O 964 135 Leo VIII.........1 0 0O 
634 71 Severinus.........2 0 0] 965 136 BenedictusV......1 0 0 
639 72 JohannesIV.......2 0 Of 966 137 JohannesXIV......7 0 O 
641 73 TheodorusI.......0 5 0O 973 138 Benedictus VI.....0 6 90 
649 74 MartinusI.........6 0 0] 974 139 DomnusIl........1 3 90 
654 75 EnvgeniusI,.......0 2 Of] 975 140 Boniface VII......1 0 90 
657 76 Vitolianos(11)....14 O O 76 141 Benedictus VII....8 0 O 
671 77 Adeodatus.......5 0 0 984 142 Johannes XV......1 0 90 
677 78 DomnusI.........0 1 0} 985 143 Johanmes XVI.(21)10 0 O 
679 79 Agatho....eeeeee. 4 O Of 995 144 Johannes XVII.....0 4 0 
G83 80 Leo Ll..ccccccccee 0 10 Of 996 145 Gregory V.....022-8 0 G 
684 81 BenedictusII...... 1 0 Of 999 146 Silvester IT.(22)...4 0 0 
685 82 Johannes V....... 1 O Oj} 1003 147 Johannes XVIII....0 & 90 
686 83 Conon....... .--. 0 11 Of 1003 148 Johannes XIX.....6 9 O 
688 84 Sergius.........+.13 0 0} 1009 149 Sergius IV.(23)...3 0 90 
701 85 Johannes VI....... 3 0 _ 0 | 1012 150 BenedictusVIII.(24)12 0 0 
704 86 JohannesVII...... 3 O OO} 1024 151 Johannes XX......0 8 0 
707 87 Sisinnins.......... O O 20] 1033 152 Benedictus IX.....12 0 O 
707 88 Constantinus(12)... 7 0 © | 1045 153 Silvester IIE.......0 1 0 
714. 98 Gregory Il. (13)...17  O 0 | 1045 154 Benedictus X......0 12 7 
731 90 Gregory III.(14).. 0 10 0 | 1045 155 Gregory VI. ......0 0 7 
742 91 Zacharius.........10 0 O| 1017 156 Clemens II........0 9 90 
752 92 Stephanns II....... 0 O 44 1047 157 Damascus II...... -0 O 2 
752 93 Stephanus III.(15). 5 0 Oj} 1049 158 Leo IX...........5 0 O 
757 94 Paulas I... ccccccccl © © 1 1055 150 Victor EL...cccccceseO 8 @ 
767 95 ConstantinasIf..... 1 0 0 | 1057 160 Stephanus X.(25)..0 1 6 
768 96 StephanosIV......4 0 07} 1059 161 Nicholas II.(26)..0 2 0 
772 97 AdrianusI.........23 0 0] 1062 162 AlexanderII.,.....11 0 0 
796 98 Leolll..........-20 0 9 | 1073 163 Gregory VII.(27)..12 0 0 
816 99 Stephanus V....... 0 7 =+O|f 1086 164 Victor III.........1 0 0 
817 100 Paschalis I.(16)... 7 0 © | 1087 165 Urban II. (28) ....12 0 0 
827 101 EngeniuslI.(17)... 3 0 O| 1099 166 Paschal II.........18 0 0 
827 102 Valentinus........0 0 41] 1118 167 Gylassius II.......1 0 90 
827 103 Gregory IV........16 0 0} 1119 168 CualistnsII.(29)....6 90 0 
843 104 Sergius II.........3 0 © 1125 169 HonoriusII.......5 90 0 
846 105 LeolV........... 8 0 © | 1130 170 Innocent II. (30). 0 «69 
854 106 Johannes VIII. (18) 2 © O| 1143 171 Cilotinus TI.......0 5 © 
856 107 BenedictusIII..... 2 0 0O| 1144 172 Lucius II.........0 11 90 
858 108 Nicholas I.(19)....10 0 0} 1145 173 EugeniusIII.....,.8 0 90 
868 109 AdrianusII........ 5 0 Oj 1153 174 Anastasius IV......1 0 90 
873 110 Johannes I1X.......10 0 0] 1154 175 AdrianIV.........4 9 9 
$83 111 Martinus II....... 1 0 © | 1159 176 Alexander III. (31)22 0 0 
884 112 AdrianIII......... 1 0 © | 1181 177 LuciusIII.........4 0 90 
885 113 Stephanus VI......6 0 ©] 1185 178 Urban III.........2 90 @ 
891 114 Tormonis.........4 0 Oj 1187 179 Gregory VII]. ....0 2 0 
895 115 Boniface VI....... 0 © 15] 1188 180 Clement III. (32)..3 90 0 
896 116 Stephanus VII..... 1 © ©] 1191 181 CilutinusIIL......6 0 0 
897 117 Romanns......... 0 4 ©] 1198 182 Innocent III. (33)..17 0 90 
897 118 Theodorus II....... 0 0 20] 1216 183 Honorius III, (34).10 0 0 
897 119 Johannes X........ 2 0 ©] 1227 184 Gregory IX.(35)..14 0 0 
899 120 BenedictusIV.....2 0 ©] 1241 185 Cilutinus IV.......0 0 17 
903 121 Leo V.....e.00e22 O OO 40] 1243 186 Innocent IV.(36)..11 0 0 
903 122 Christopborus .....0 7 © | 1254 187 AlexanderIV.(37).6 0 0 
903 123 Sergius I11.(20)... 7 © ©] 1261 188 Urban IV.........3 0 0 
910 124 Anastasius III.....2 0 0] 1265 189 ClementIV.......3 0 0 
912 125 Sando..........-. 0 6 O01 1271 190 Gregory X.(38)....14 0 0 
912 126 Johannes XI.......15 0 0 | 1275 191 Innocent V........0 5 9 
926 ‘127 Leo VI...ceeceeee O G Of 1276 192 AdrianusV........0 0 19 
929 128 Stephanus VIII..... 2 0 0 | 1276 193 Johannes XXI.....0 90 8 
931 129 JohannesXII...... 5 0 0| 1277 194 NicholasIII.......4 9% 90 
936 130 Leo VII.......-.. 4 0 ©} 1281 195 Martinus IV.......4 9 0 
910 131 Stephanus IX. .... 3 0 © | 1285 196 HonoriusIV.......4 9% 90 
943 132 Martinus III.,.....3 0 0} 1288 197 NicholasIV.......4 9% 0 
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1294 198 Cilatinus V......-. 0 6 0 | 1555 230 Marcellus......... 0 22 
1295 199 Boniface VIIT. (3) 8 1455 281 Paul £V...ccccceee § 
1303 200 Benedict XI ...... 0 1660 292 Pies fV.. .ccccseos 6 
1305 201 Clement V. 40)... 9 BOGE BSO Cite V. caccsccsce & 
3316 203 Johs ZAM. ......18 1572 234 Gregory XIII. ....13 
1334 203 Benedict NIT...... 7 1585 235 Sextus V. (45) .... 5 
1342 204 Clement VI. (41) ..10 1590 236 Urban VII.....cee0 1 
1352 205 Innocent VI.......10 1591 237 Gregory XIV...... 0 
1362 206 Urban VIII. ...... 8 1591 238 Innocent 1X....... 0 
1371 207 Gregory XI. ...... 7 1592 239 Clement VIII. (46).13 
1378 208 Urban IX.........11 1605 240 Leo XI. ...cccccee O 
1389 209 Boniface IX.......14 1605 241 Paul V. ..ccscescrclO 
1404 210 Innocent VII....... 2 1621 2412 Gregory XV....... 2 
1406 211 Gregory XII....... 2 1623. 243 Urban VIII........21 
1409 212 Alexander V.,..... 0 1644 244 Innocent X........11 
1410 213 John XXIII....... 3 1655 245 Alexander VII.....13 
1413 214 Mastin V. ........17 1668 246 Clement IX. ...... 0 
1431 215 Enugenias LV.......16 1669 247 Clement X........ 1 
1447 216 Nicholas V........ 8 1669 248 Innocent XI.......20 
1455 217 Callistus III....... 3 1689 249 Alexander VIII..... 2 
1458 21S Pius II.......cce- G 1691 250 Innocent XII. ..... 9 
1464 219 Paul U1... .cccccee 7 1700 251 Clement XI........21 
2471 46290 Sixtus 1V......0.000..12 172L 252 Innocent XIII. .... 6 
1484 221 Innocent VIII. .... 7 1727 «253 Benedict XIIT..... 3 
1492 222 Alexander VI. (42).11 1730 4254 Clement XII.......10 
1503 223 Pius [II.......c0- O 1740 255 Benedict XIV......13 
1503 224 Julius If..........10 1758 256 Clement XIIT. ....11 
BSIS 225 Leok...cccccccce 9 1769 257 Clement XIV...... 6 
1522 226 Adrian VI........2 2 1775 6258 Pius Vi... .cccvccedd 
1524 227 Clement VIE. (43)..10 1800 259 Pius VII.......e.23 0 
1534 225 Paul III. (44).....15 1823 260 Leo XIT.......... Still living. 
1550 229 Julius III......... 5 
Note.—I am aware that discrepances will be found in some of the above dates when compared with 
general history ; indeed, the several authorities which I consulted in the compilation differ considerably; 
but I am inclined to believe that these here given, are as nearly correct as possible. 
General Remarks.—1. Holy water introduced in the year 120.—2 Higinus ordered 
penance to be done.—3. The sect of the Abstinents branched off from the Church of 
Rome. —4. Monkery established by Silvester I. in 328.—5. The prerogatives of the 
Roman See much enlarged 378.—6. The sect of the Augustines. The mass in Latin.— 
7. Extreme unction introduced 550. The Benedictines 548.—8. Heresy made punish- 
able with death, which has continued ever since.—9. Purgatorian doctrine, and Invo- 
cation of Virgin and Saints, first promulgated’ in 593.—10. Boniface III. took upon 
himself the title of Universal.—11. Organs first introduced into churches.—12. Con- 
stantine, going to Constantinople to visit the Emperor Justinian, the people out of love 
to him kissed his foot, which his successors claimed as a reverence.—13. Image worship 
first introduced in 715.—14. The Pope’s Nuncio instituted in 735.—15. The temporal 
dominion of the Pope commenced in 755.—16. Paschal ordained certain of the parish 
priests of Rome, and gave them the title of Cardinals—17. Eugenius took upon him- 
self the power of giving temporal titles, as Duke &c.—18. This successor of St. Peter 
was a woman !—19. This Pope was the first who restrained the clergy from marrying.— 
20. Sergius III. ordered the burning of lights in the feast of the purification of the Virgin 
Mary, thence called Candlemas Day.—21. Canonization introduced a. p. 993.—22. 
Baptism of bells instituted, and the doctrine of transubstantiation first promulgated.—23. 
The sect of the Minors sprung up.—24. A great schism prevailed in the church about 
this period.—25. This Pope brought the Church of Milan into obedience to that of Rome, 
whose bishop before claimed equality with him.—26. The election of popes taken from 
the Romish clergy, and the right vested in the Cardinals. —27. The Carthusian order 
sprung up.— 28. The Cistertian order begun. —29. The Grey Friars ditto.—30. The Crossed 
1 Friars ditto.—31. Carmelites ditto. —32. Indulgences first dispensed.—33. The order of the 
Ursulines.—The inquisition established a. p. 1204.—The Franciscan and Dominican 
orders instituted.—Auricular confession established in 1215.—34. The elevation of the 
host first introduced into public worship in 1222.—35. The inquisition committed to the 
Dominican monks.—36. The order of the Bethlehemites instituted in 1248.—37. The 
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Anchorites ditto. —38. The Celestines ditto.--39. This year Pope Boniface settled the 
Jubilee to be held every hundred years.—40. The Bartholomites established.—41. The 
Minimes established.—42. Savanarola burnt in 1498 for preaching against the vices of 
the clergy.—43. The order of Capuchins instituted. The Barnabites ditto.—44. The order 
of the Jesuits founded by Ignatius Loyola. —45. The order of Begging Friars begun.— 


46. The Theatines ditto. 


—— 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO, XI. 
( Continued from col. 905.) 


Tue remaining superincumbent substances 
of which we proposed to treat, are volcanic ; 
and these form the subject of this article. 
The principal substances emitted from 
volcanoes are, lava, scoria, ashes, fragments 
of minerals and semi-vitrified matter, heated 
up, and ejected from the craters by the 
action of internal fire, which, piled stratum 
super stratum, rise to great heights in the 
atmosphere, and hence are called burning 
mountains. The craters or mouths of vol- 
canoes are generally open; yet are they 
sometimes closed, in part or in whole, be- 
tween the periods of successive eruptions; 
but to what depths they descend beneath 
the surface, is difficult to ascertain. It is 
certain, however, that the generality of 
volcanoes have their origin at great depths ; 
because similar substances are erupted from 
some volcanoes which rise from the bottom 
of the ocean, at unfathomable depths, with 
those that are erupted from others whose 
craters are so high in air that the clouds 
float far beneath their summits; and this 
circumstance also demonstrates that our 
ideas of the inclined planes of strata being 
continued until sunk deep beneath the sur- 
face, are correct. Volcanoes may be said 
to be universal in our sphere; because 
there is no portion of the world completely 
free from indications, upon the surface, of 
volcanoes, which either now are, or have 
been, in actual operation. 

In order to mark the mortality of the 
sphere itself, as distinctly as the vegetable 
and animal life therein had been marked 
by the sweeping deluge but now subsided, 
the seeds of dissolution were sown in its 
very bowels, when the new world arose out 
of the ruins of the old world, and the 
deluge of waters ceased from the earth’s sur- 
face. The electric fluid, copiously rushing 
into the crust of the sphere, in order to force 
up its subterranean waters and form the 
deluge upon its surface, dislocated and 
fractured its strata, and into its rifted chasms 
introduced water, atmospheric air, and 
electric matter ; thus bringing into contact 
the internal with the external substances of 
this sphere, and leaving each to act upon 
the other in a mode unknown to the ante- 
diluvian world. The earths, metals, and 


alkalies, which exist in various combina- 
tions at great depths beneath the earth’s 
surface, thus brought freely into contact with 
water, atmospheric air, and electric matter, 
reciprocally analyze each other ; and amidst 
this rush of affinities, heat is generated so 
plenteously, that they spontaneously inflame 
and burn with the greatest intensity. Thus, 
pyrites of sulphur and iron, piled in heaps 
in the open air, on being treated with water, 
spontaneously inflame, and burn with great 
intensity. The seed sown, in process of 
time matured, and an abundant harvest of 
voleanoes all but covered the earth ; hun- 
dreds of which are now extinct, and hun- 
dreds are actually in progress, many of 
which, awfully visible, continue in various 
parts of the world to this hour. 

From the earliest antiquity we have re- 
cords handed down to us of the ravages 
made by these awful engines of destruction 
upon the earth’s surface. Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, two Italian cities, were entirely 
buried beneath an eruption of mount Vesu- 
vius in the year of Christ 79, being the 
first year of the reign of Titus, the Roman 
emperor; but this was by no means the 
first eruption of that volcano, for the city of 
Herculaneum, which was built more than 
1300 years before the Christian era, was 
paved with lava from previous eruptions of 
that mountain; and at what period pre- 
vious to this paving these eruptions took 
place, we can only conjecture. Indeed, so 
high does the antiquity of volcanoes reach, 
that geologists, as well as others, have con- 
cluded they existed in the antediluvian 
world : but of this circumstance we have 
no record whatever; and I conccive no 
such engine of destruction was then in being 
thoughout our sphere. We have a note in 
the sacred volume, which distinctly marks 
the difference between the antediluvian 
world, and that which these last ages have 
reserved to us. ‘ By the Word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth standing 
out of the water, and in the water: where- 
by the world that then was, being over- 
flowed with water, perished: but the 
heavens and the earth which are now, by 
the same Word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire, against the day of judgment.” 





| 2 Peter iii. 5 to 7. 
| From the seed sown during the general 


' deluge, I conceive the work of disintegra- 
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tion commenced; and sufficient progress 
has already been made therein to convince 
us of the mortality of our sphere, and the 
certainty of its ultimate destiny. Millions 
on millions of tons of matter, which oc- 
cupied, in regular strata, the internal por- 
tions of this sphere, are already piled upon 
the surface, and these collectively form 
superincumbent substances amply sufficient 
to interest the geologists of every class and 
age, and indeed to become an object 
worthy of comparison with the rest of the 
sphere; for they have induced upon its 
face features so strongly marked, that the 
most cursory observer cannot omit to note 
them. The primeval mountains were suffi- 
ciently lofty to induce the sublime, and few 
minds are so coarsely formed as to be in- 
sensible under the contemplation of Mont 
Blanc, the most prominent of the primeval 
mountains in Europe ; but volcanic moun- 
tains, piled upon primeval mountains as 
lofty as Mont Blanc, exist, which have 
nearly doubled the altitude of their bases ; 
and every grade exists, from these towering 

innacles down to the ordinary mountain. 
Pike the pillars of heaven, these soar above 
the tuk, and enjoy the serenity of a 
cloudless sky throughout the year, basking 
in the beams of the sun from day to day. 

No mountains were brought into ex- 
istence, at the moment of creation, equal in 
altitude to these ; and, therefore, the quan- 
tity of water needful to cover the tops of 
the highest primeval mountains during the 
general deluge, was much less than 
what would now be needful to repeat that 
awful catastrophe. Volcanic operation 
may, indeed, be called a new creation, 
which in its progress turns the old world 
upside-down, and changes not only the 
face of creation, but its internal structure ; 
rearing up the subterranean matter of the 
sphere into the highest mountains in the 
world. “Of old hast Thou laid the 
foundation of the earth, (O my Gop;) and 
the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure ; 
yea, all of them sha!l wax old like a gar- 
ment; as a vesture shalt Thou change 
them, and they shall be changed: but 
Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
have no end !” 

Lava claims the first notice in enumerat- 
ing volcanic superincumbent substances ; 
it is, in some instances, when cooled, com- 
pact and solid like a rock, in others it is 
porous, and some specimens resemble the 
slags or scorie of furnaces: it consists of 
melted and semi-melted substances, such as 
hornblende, felspar, iron, mica, alkali, 
sulphur, and, indeed, occasionally, all the 








known earths, melted into an heterogeneous 
mass, in various proportions, in different 
places, according to the nature of the 
strata acted upon by the subterraneous fire. 
White porous lava becomes fibrous, and 
is specifically lighter than water; the 
species is called pumice stone. The 
quantity of lava which is erupted by a 
volcano is immense. During a single 
eruption of mount /Etna, in the year 1669, 
a stream of lava issued, which is more than 
two miles in width, fourteen miles in 
length, and two hundred feet deep; it 
destroyed, in its progress to the sea, the 
habitations of 30,000 persons, filled up a 
lake of four miles in circumference, and 
devastated the fields and vineyards over 
an extent of more than a hundred square 
miles of a most fertile country, which 
occupies one side and part of the base of 
that furious mountain. At length, the 
stream of lava reached the ocean; here a 
most horrid conflict took place between 
the fire and the water; explosions louder 
than thunder ensued; clouds of vapour 
arose, which darkened the sun; the fish 
along the coast perished, the transparent 
beauty of the sea vanished, and many 
months elapsed before the ocean returned 
to its pristine state. 

Scoriz and ashes, projected in masses, 
and also as small as dust, together with 
fine sand, frequently precede and succeed 
an eruption of lava, and are sometimes 
erupted where no lava appears. The more 
volatile materials, subjected to the volcanic 
fire, are transformed into these substances ; 
and the quantities ejected are immense. 
A surface more than one hundred and 
fifty miles in circumference was covered 
with scoria, ashes, and sand, to a depth of 
twelve feet, during a single eruption of 
mount /Etna; and these materials, mingled 
with water in the form of mud, are fre- 
quently ejected in incalculable quantities. 

Fragments of minerals and semi-vitrified 
matter are also copiously emitted during 
volcanic eruptions. Stones of almost 
every description and size, merely scorched 
by fire, are projected into the atmosphere, 
and descend, not only upon the mountain 
out of which they rose, but are scattered 
far and wide. Volcanic glass, nearly 
resembling the black glass of commerce, 
frequently appears in large masses or scat- 
tered fragments; and basalt, which has 
evidently been subjected to fusion, because 
it does not contain the water of crystalliza- 
tion common to native basalt, occupies a 
considerable feature in these regions of 
fire. In the island of Lipari, a whole 
mountain, thrown up by repeated erup- 
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tions, consists of volcanic glass; and vol- 
canic basalt is so common, that no country 
is destitute of this substance. Immense 
whin-dykes, as they are called, of this 
material, intersect even England, itself, and 
hundreds of miles of roads are formed and 
repaired therewith, to the great advantage 
of commerce in many parts thereof, espe- 
cially in the north. 

Considering the immense masses of 
matter which have been ejected from 
volcanoes in every age since the deluge, it 
becomes matter for wonder how these vast 
volcanic fires are continued in force; but 
when the magnitude of the sphere is taken 
into the account, and also the quantity of 
combustible matter contained in the earth’s 
crust, our wonder ceases. Under certain 
circumstances, fires, once kindled up toa 
certain point, convert all surrounding sub- 
stances into fuel, and thus prey upon every 
thing at hand ; and every eruption causing 
a larger chasm beneath the crater, intro- 
duces atmospheric air, which aids the 
combustion. 

The eruption of a volcano is an escape 
of a portion of the heated materials from 
their subterranean furnace to the open day. 
Hydrogen and sulphur, apart as well as in 
union, being the most volatile, are first 
ejected in great quantities; then follow 
oxygen, carbon, and water in vapour, 
causing terrific explosions as they come in 
contact with cold substances; mingled 
with these are ashes, sand, and masses of 
fractured minerals; and to these succeed 
lava of every description, and to the lava 
succeed all the former substances. Thus 
are the awful changes rung in peals which 
astound the vicinityof these mighty mountains 
of fire, and devastate the regions around. 

Sir W. Hamilton has furnished us with 
a glowing picture of an eruption of Ve- 
suvius, which took place in the year 1779. 
He says, A fountain of liquid fire arose up 
to the amazing height of 10,000 feet, the 
electric fire darting in zigzag lines around 
amidst columns of smoke, black as night 
itself, and attended with thunders so 
violent, that their concussions fractured 
the windows even in Naples, a distance of 
six miles; and the falling matter appeared 
red-hot when it had descended from this 
immense elevation, back again to the 
summit of Vesuvius. Thus was a body 
of fire formed nearly three miles in dia- 
meter, which dealt dismay to thousands 
of mankind, who, utterly impotent, could 
only behold and wonder at these stupen- 
dous workings of creation without a pos- 
sibility of controling their operations ; and 
thus shall it be, but in boundless increase, 

107.—VOL. Ix. 





when all the volcanoes of this sphere, in 
vast eruption, at once burst forth with 
fire, and “the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat; the earth also, 
and the works that are therein, shall be 
burnt up. Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of 
persons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness.” 
( To be continued. ) 
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NECESSITY AND CERTAINTY, POSSIBILITY 
AND CONTINGENCY. 

Mr. Eprrtor. 

Srr,—It has generally been assumed that 
there is an important and essential dif- 
ference between necessity and certainty, 
that the one has no natural affinity or con- 
nexion with the other, and that things 
may be infallibly certain, which are by no 
means unavoidably necessary. It must be 
confessed that the terms are not exactly 
synomymous; that they do not suggest 
precisely the same idea : but it does appear 
to me that necessity and certainty must 
always meet in the same subject, that their 
coincidence is always inseparable, and that 
the existence of the one must always imply 
the existence of the other. I apply the 
term necessity to any thing which cannot 
be avoided, and that of certainty to any 
thing which will infallibly take place; the 
former as being applicable only to causa- 
tion, and the latter to issue. But has any 
person ever been able to produce a case 
of absolute certainty, which has not been 
equally a case of absolute necessity? Or 
has any person ever been able to produce 
a case of absolute certainty, that has not 
been indebted for its certainty to an 
absolute and unavoidable necessity? Must 
not every issue be supported by an ade- 
quate causation? And is it possible for 
the one to outstep the limits of the other? 
As far as my own observation has extend- 
ed, necessity has always given birth to 
certainty, and certainty has uniformly 
proceeded from necessity ; and wherever I 
have been able to predicate the one, I 
have been always obliged to infer the 
other. 

A mathematical certainty, for instance, is 
always supported by a mathematical ne- 
cessity ; and thus it is certain that the whole 
is equal to all its parts, and that the three 
angles of an equilateral triangle are equal 
to two right angles, because it is not pos- 
sible for the whole to be unequal to all its 
parts, or the three angles of an equilateral 
triangle to be unequal to two right angles. 

38 
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Again, a physical certainty must always 
imply a physical necessity: and thus it is 
certain, that the perfect organization of the 
numan body is conducive to health; 
because it is not possible for the perfect 
organization of the body to be otherwise 
than conducive to health. A moral cer- 
tainty must always imply a moral necessity : 
and therefore it is certain that rectitude of 
principle must always tend to rectitude of 
conduct; because it is not possible for 
rectitude of principle to do otherwise than 
tend to rectitude of conduct. Now, sir, if 
any of your numerous correspondents can 
produce a single case, in either nature or 
science, in which it will plainly appear 
that absolute certainty does actually exist, 
or may even possibly exist, without absolute 
necessity, then I will renounce my hypo- 
thesis as being untenable: but until such a 
case be actually produced, and certainty be 
clearly proved to be independent on ne- 
cessity, I must regard my argument as 
being founded on truth. 

It has, I am fully aware, been often 
asserted, that although neither nature nor 
science is able to supply one single pre- 
cedent, yet the scriptures supply examples 
without number; that the prophetical 
writings abound with cases in point, and 
that they do most clearly and unequivocally 
represent the events which they — as 
being the most unconditional and absolute 
certainties, and at the very same time, as 
being altogether unfettered and even un- 
connected with any fatal necessity. The 
truth of this assertion I do most sincerely 
doubt; and notwithstanding the boldness 
and frequency with which it is made, it 
would, I think, be no very feasible un- 
dertaking to make out a case in the 
scriptures, that would either literally ex- 
press or clearly imply the two opposite 

ropositions in the foregoing assertion. 

3ut passing over the fact of the case 
for the present, I would beg leave to 
suggest, that if the Holy Scriptures were 
found to contain axioms of faith that 
were utterly incompatible with scientific 
fact and daily observation, as well as re- 
pugnant to the plainest and strongest 
dictates of the human understanding, the 
discovery would, in my opinion, go a 
great way in overturning the authority of 
ihe word of God. The conclusion, there- 
fore, to which my own reasonings oblige 
me to come, is, that the opinion that 
the scriptures, particularly the prophetical 
writings, do predicate absolute certainty in 
cases where they deny any fatal or absolute 
necessity, is not founded on truth; and 
that those persons who have given such 





an interpretation to certain passages of 
holy writ, have mistaken the true meaning 
of the word of God. 

It has always been the practice of 
persons, whether private individuals or 
public bodies, whose interpretations of the 
scriptures have been at open variance 
with scientific facts and with mental 
deductions, to support the authority of 
their interpretatiops by telling us, that 
the thing is above human reason; that to 
reason upon it would be dangerous, and 
even impious; and that we are therefore 
to receive their interpretations of those 
scriptures, as matters of pious and implicit 
credence, and not as subjects of open 
investigation and rational conviction. But, 
Mr. Editor, it is a happy thing for the cause 
of truth, and an unspeakable blessing for 
the church of Christ, that every age has 
supplied a few of those noble spirits, 
who have dared to dispute the plenitude 
of human authority,—who, in matters of 
religious belief would call no man master, 
and who would always regard with a dis- 
trustful shyness every interpretation of the 
holy scriptures that would not easily 
quadrate with the dictates of reason, and 
the analogy of scientitic fact and common 
observation. 

One of the most popular arguments that 
have been adduced in support of the fore- 
going theory, is the following :—May not 
some things be certain to the divine 
Being, which are not certain to us? To 
this I would reply, that the point now 
under consideration, is not the evidence 
of certainty, but certainty in the abstract: 
and is a question not of evidence, but of 
fact. That one being may be certain, 
and another be not certain, of the same 
thing, is far beyond all dispute, since a 
larger share of evidence may be within 
the reach of the one, than is accessible to 
the other; but at the same time, it must 
be equally clear that no being, human or 
divine, can be absolutely certain of an 
uncertain thing: and if only one single 
being in existence be absolutely certain 
of any fact, the certainty of that fact is 
fully established ; for if the thing be certain, 
it is not possible for any ignorance of the 
fact to invalidate its certainty. Certainty 
in knowledge, is a very different thing 
from certainty in fact. The former cannot 
exist without the latter, inasmuch as it is 
founded upon it, but the latter may exist 
without the former; that is, as far as 
created beings are concerned. Certainty 
in the event itself, is antecedent to and 
independent of all knowledge or mental 
certainty of the event. A knowledge, or 
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a mental certainty of the event, presup- 
poses and demonstrates its existence, but 
it has no influence whatever upon the 
certainty of the event in re, nor any share 
in its organization. 

The far-famed sophism, that argues a 
certainty from a possibility, may claim 
just a passing notice in this place. It 
has been argued, that since you are at 
this moment actually reading what my 
mind has indited and my pen has in- 
scribed, it was always certain that at the 

resent time you would be so employed. 
t is not, indeed, a matter of surprise, to 
hear illiterate persons talking at such a rate ; 
but to me it is more than marveilous to 
hear a learned doctor gravely propound 
such a sophistical proposition in the name 
of argument. Ina plain statement of the 
case, it would amount simply to this: that 
since you are at this very moment actually 
reading what my mind has indited and 
my pen has inscribed, it was always 
possible that at this moment you should 
be so employed; at the same time, it 
was always possible that at the present 
moment you should not be so employed ; 
that prior to this moment both propositions 
were equally possible; that since you are 
at the present moment actually reading 
what my pen has written, one of the 
possibilities is become a fact, and conse- 
quently an absolute certainty, and the 
other possibility is become totally anni- 
hilated. 

Every thing which does not imply a con- 
tradiction is possible ; and yet all those things, 
every one of which singly is equally possi- 
ble, cannot possibly co-exist, because such 
a supposition would imply a contra*iction. 
Two opposite things, each of which alone 
is equally possible, are utterly incapable of 
co-existence, because they would of ne- 
cessity exclude each other. Thus it may 
be safely argued that prior to the creation 
of the present world, its future existence 
was possible; and that its future non- 
existence was then equally possible: but 
its existence and its non-existence at the 
same time, are utterly incompatible ; but 
since the world has been actually created, 
the non-existence, or rather the non- 
creation, of this world, is become absolutely 
impossible. Arguing from the possibility 
of a thing *> its certainty and actual exist- 
ence, is, I conceive, the leading fallacy 
of the Berkleyan theory. But over what 
a tremendous precipice must we leap, if 
we would pursue these premises to their 
utmost conclusions? The actual produc- 
tion of all abstract possibilities, is, to say 
the very best that can be said of it, a gross 





and palpable solecism: such a supposi- 
tion, even after deducting from it all the 
contradictions of opposite possibilities, 
would of necessity imply the entire ex- 
haustion of Divine fecundity; an eternal 
cessation of the operations of the Almighty, 
—the absolute annihilation of the Deity 
himself. If every thing were actually 
done, which is abstractedly possible, then 
it would inevitably follow, that even God 
himself could effect nothing more. 

These manifest and numerous discre- 
pances between abstract possibility and 
actual existence, let in an innumerable 
swarm of contingencies of every species ; 
or rather, they open a door to the mys- 
terious, fluctuating, and immeasurable 
empire of probability ; where, like a massive 
and mighty pendulum, it hangs in por- 
tentous suspension over the fate of man, 
and travels at every successive vibration 
from the very margin of certainty to the 
verge of absolute impossibility ; or back from 
the verge of impossibility, on to the margin 
of absolute certainty. Possibility, in the 
way of accommodation, may be impro- 
perly predicated of all certainties, and 
all actual existencies, inasmuch as their 
certainty and actual existence clearly 
demonstrate their possibility; but possi- 
bility, in strict propriety of application, 
belongs exclusively to abstract possibilities ; 
only it must always be kept in mind, that in 
every instance, possibility may be predicated 
both negatively and positively. Here then 
we come to the final conclusion, which is, 
that it is only between the alternatives of 
negative and positive possibilities, that pro- 
bability can hold its fickle reign. But while 
we contemplate the creatures of probability, 
who will come forward, and define their 
nature, or analyze their composition, or 
take their geometrical form and dimen- 
sions? They refuse to submit themselves 
to the authority of rule, or the process of 
measurement :—they shrink from the touch, 
and vanish from the sight; they are ever 
flitting on the wing; they are ever chang- 
ing in their form; they ride on the fiery 
Pegasus of the will, are created by every 
volition of the mind, and flung in myriads 
from every scintillation of the human 
fancy. 

Contingencies are identified with moral 
agency, either human or divine ; and every 
attempt to subject them to the regular 
and uniform proportions of physical cause 
and effect, is nothing better than a libel 
on human liberty, and on the moral cha- 
racter of the Governor of the world.— 
Contingency spurns the mechanical ope- 
rations of necessity and certainty, an 
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soars into.a loftier region: and as she 
spreads her ample wings, and pursues 
her eccentric way, she describes a tract as 
unlike the regular concatenation of physical 
cause and effect, as the course of the 
royal eagle is from the flight of an auto- 
maton, or the sailing of a balloon. 

The doctrine of chances has, I conceive, 
no real bearing upon the subject in 
hand; it is built upon the principles of 
numerical certainty; which, however 
pumerous, diversified, and intricate they 
may be, operate by fixed laws, and are 
as regular and inevitable in their conse- 
quences as the process of a mathematical 
demonstration, or the ordinary connexion 
of physical cause and effect. 

PuILexcocitaTor. 

Margate, Sept. 5, 1827. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OP 
ORGANIC LIFE, ESPECIALLY AS MANI- 
FESTED IN ANIMATED BEINGS. 

By W. Martin, Hammersmith. 


Essay I.—Division of Natural Bodies, 
and general Laws of Organic Life. 
How delightful a task is it, to every well 
regulated mind, to investigate the wonders 
of nature? “To look through nature, up 
to nature’s God,” is indeed worthy the 
philosopher and Christian. In the work- 
manship of the Almighty, we behold, 
wherever we turn our eyes, boundless 
proofs of His wisdom and beneficence ; 
and whatever part we make the subject 
of our study, in that we find ample 

cause for gratitude and praise. 

Pre-eminent, however, among the works 
of creation, and affording to the contem- 
plative inquirer, the highest intellectual 
pleasure, is the race of beings animated 
and living. The animal frame is indeed 
an inexhaustible mine for research,—it 
forms of itself a world, through which 
the eye of science ranges with admiration, 
and regards with delight the wonders 
unfolded by the diligence of the inquirer. 

If we consider the animal frame as it 
respects either its mechanism, or the 
curious and complicated structure com- 
posing it, or, diving more deeply into 
the mysteries of nature, endeavour to 
elucidate and explain the laws by which 
it is governed, we shall find more than 
sufficient to claim our attention, and ex- 
cite our interest. 

In essays on the present subject, 
adapted for general perusal, there are 
many difficulties to surmoynt, — some 





arising from its intricate nature, — and 
others from the necessity of avoiding, 
as much as possible, technical terms, 
which, granting they were universally 
understood, would afford clearer ideas 
than any other, of what is meant to be 
conveyed, Clearness and_perspicuity, 
however, we shall endeavour to attain, 
and if any information be communicated, 
a spirit of candid inquiry excited, or the 
thoughts led from this curious and ex- 
quisite casket, to the immortal spark it 
contains,—Reader! our wishes are sa 
tistied ! 

All natural objects with which we are 
acquainted, and which constitute this 
globe and all upon its surface, are divided 
into two distinct groups or families, viz. 
the organic, and the inorganic,—and 
these are distinguished by laws, which 
draw a marked line of separation between 
them, furnishing data, at once simple and 
positive, and enabling us to determine 
immediately to which family to refer any 
object we view. The organic fumily 
comprehends all bodies endued with 
vitality ;—the inorganic, those not 
ing this principle ;—to the former group, 
therefore belong animals and plants ;— 
to the /atter, all other bodies cognizabie 
by our senses : 

Animals are natural bodies, organized, 
living, and sentient. Vegetubles are 
natural bodies, organized and living, but 
not sentient—all other bodies are neither 
organized, nor living, nor sentient. It is 
therefore to the laws of organic life, that 
our observations are to be confined. 

The phenomena manifested by, all 
organic bodies, result apparently from an 
inherent power,—a power innate in the 
structure of the body itself, and producing 
all the characters of animal and vegetable 
life. This power, whatever it may be, is 
generally termed the “vital principle ;” 
but vital principle is an expression cal- 
culated only to cover our ignorance re- 
specting the abstract nature of the cause 
of these phenomena, or effects, perpetually 
and uniformly associated to the structure 
of organic matter. This principle must, 


‘from its very essence, remain for ever 


enveloped in mystery ;—facts proclaim its 
existence, and with this we must rest 
content. We shall perhaps, however, be 
able to form a more accurate idea of what 
is implied by the term, ‘vital principle,’ 
and consequently of the distinction 
between organic and inorganic matter, by 
a more close comparison of these two 
families. 

Inorganic matter is simple in its form, 
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without fixed shape or determinate parts, 
and homogeneous in ils composition. 
Incapable of growth, or of increasing by 
powers within itself, each particle, endued 
with a vis inertiz, (if the phrase be allow- 
able,) exists unchanged, and unchanging, 
except by foreign agents, mechanical or 
chemical. Each part too, of an inorganic 
mass, is independent of the other parts, to 
which it is united only by the force of 
affinity or aggregation; and when such a 
part is separated from the rest, it differs 
only in size from the mass to which it no 
longer adheres. 

On the contrary, organized beings have 


fixed, determinate, and essential parts ;— 


their mechanism is complicated, and con- 
sists of an union of solids and fluids ;— 
indeed, this union of solids and fluids is 
essential to the constitution of organic 
matter. Inorganic matter, it is true, is 
penetrated by water, but this does not 
form a necessary and essential part; nor 
can the water of crystallization be adduced 
as forming, in its chemical relationship to 
a salt, a union similar to that existing 
between the solids and fluids of organic 
bodies, The state, too, of organic bodies, 
is constantly varying, either by the 
accession and assimilation of fresh parts, 
or by the change and removal of others ; 
and these operations are carried on by 
powers innate in the being itself. Besides, 
organic bodies, without the intervention of 
foreign chemical or mechanical agents, 
have only a limited period of organic 
existence ; or, in other words, these powers 
after continuing for an indefinite period 
in activity, cease, The body, no longer 
endowed with organic life, by a peculiar 
process becomes decomposed ; the nature 
of its elementary principles is changed ; 
it no longer maintains its definite form, 
but becomes in fact inorganic matter. 
Having touched upon the points in which 
the characteristic differences of organic 
and inorganic bodies consist, let us direct 
our attention more particularly to the 
results of the vital principle, or, in other 
words, to the phenomena manifested by 
organic life. 

There exists, then, as we have pre- 
viously pointed out, in the embryo of 
every plant or animal, from the first 
moment of its being, however minute, 
however inactive, a power capable of 
developing, in succession, the destined 
phenomena of life. Hence, the plant or 
animal is enabled to attract, to appro- 
priate, and assimilate particles of ex- 
traneous matter, thereby not only increas- 
mg in magnitude, but at the same time 
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communicating to those very particles a 
power before unpossessed. Nor is this all, 
the work of addition and assimilation is 
not alone carried on, but particles, 
originally a portion of the organic frame, 
are thrown off, and losing the essential 
characters of vitality, are rendered simply 
inorganic. But to the agency of this 
power, there are certain bounds and laws, 
by which it is confined, and directed in 
its course and results. These are Magni- 
tude, Form, Structure, Composition, and 
Duration. 

With respect to Magnitude, it is to be 
observed, that both in plants and animals, 
there are certain restrictions to each par- 
ticular species. Asa sample of its kind, 
a determinate size is allotted, and al- 
though, perhaps, one animal may be some- 
what larger than another of the same 
species, or one tree somewhat taller than 
another, still, this forms no objection. 
For example, the dog equals not in size 
the elephant, nor will the rose ever attain 
to the magnitude of the oak; there are 
limits beyond which they never pass, limits 
to which the gigantic elephant and the 
fluttering insect, the towering cedar and 
the humble violet, are equally restricted. 
To this determinate magnitude, animals 
and plants arrive by a growth slow or 
rapid, according to species or influencing 
circumstances, and, having attained it, 
remain for a certain period stationary. 
There is also, between every part—between 
the stem and the roots, the limbs and 
the trunk—a due and relative proportion. 

But as it regards form also, as well as 
magnitude, there is given to every species 
a definite rule, Hence, by its external 
characters, an animal or a plant may at 
once be recognized, or assigned to its re~ 
spective order or genus ;—for individuak 
variations, it will be recollected, are merely 
trivial, and interfere not with the general 
plan ; and although many organized beings 
undergo in various stages of their ex- 
istence a variety of changes in size and 
figure, yet these, however complicated or 
numerous, are fixed and determinate, and 
all pave the way for the assumption of 
the destined forms of the individual. 
Hence, may we predict with certainty, 
that from the small egg of the moth, or 
butterfly, shall burst forth the destructive 
caterpillar, that this in turn shall appear a 
dormant chrysalis, and this, in due season, 
throwing off the shroud that envelops it, 
come forth in elegance and beauty, and 
beat with new-found wings the summer 
air, and flit from flower to flower. 

With respect to Structure, also, the 
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same restrictions, and the same regulations, 
are in force; and to every species its 

uliar and appropriate structure is 
allotted ; thus, as it is well observed by an 
eminent author, “the germ of the palm- 
tree is destined to produce a stem, which 
shall increase by the addition of matter on 
its central aspect, and the nerves or fibres 
of whose leaves shall be arranged nearly 
in straight lines ; the germ of the oak is, on 
the other hand, destined to construct a 
trunk which shall increase in size by the 
addition of layers to its circumference, and 
the nerves of whose leaves shall exhibit a 
reticular arrangement.” In like manner the 
animal tribes are under similar regulations, 
All the individuals of the same species 
exhibit a sameness in plan, a similarity in 
their various organs, differing more or less, 
according to their affinity, from the indi- 
viduals of other species. There is, in short, 
in each species, a power, capable of pro- 
ducing the modes of that species, and in- 
capable of producing those of any other ; 
witness, for instance, the difference between 
the arrangement and construction, appear- 
ance and flavour, of the muscles of car- 
nivorous animals, as the wolf, and those 
of the ox,—between those, again, of the ox 
and the horse, or the fowl. 

With regard to Composition, it is to be 
observed, that the power which organic 
bodies possess of attracting and assimilating 
particles of extraneous matter, is not in- 
discriminate. They have a power to 
refuse, as well as to accept; and by some 
unknown and wonderful means, which set 
the laws of chemistry at defiance, to effect 
even a complete conversion of the appro- 
priated materials. [flow happens it, that 
two plants, nourished by the same soil, the 
same water, the same air, should prove, 
the one wholesome, grateful, and nutri- 
tious—the other, a poison to man? The 
vine and the nightshade may mingle their 
roots together, but each preserves its iden- 
tity; the one will still yield its cooling 
luscious clusters, delightful to the eye and 
the taste,—the other, its berries loaded with 
sickness and destruction. This plant shall 
contain iron,—that flint ; yet neither in the 
soil from which they spring, nor in the 
water that nourishes them, nor in the air 
around them, shall a trace of such be found. 
Among animals, too, the same laws exist— 
one will feed on a plant with impunity, 
which causes the death of another, For 
example, the goat devours the water- 
hemlock with avidity,—the horse and sheep 
eat it with impunity, but to the cow it is a 
certain poison. 

In the organic frame, this power of 
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selection and conversion is exerted even 
on portions of its own composition, 
From the same circulating fluid are se- 
creted (that is, separated and prepared,) 
the solid bones,—the muscles with their 
strength and elasticity,—the firm inelastic 
sinew,—the lucid humours of the eye,—in 
short, every part and portion of the struc- 
ture. The red blood, generally supposed 
to owe its colour to the presence of iron, 
is supplied, as drained off for the purposes 
of life, by the chyle, (a milky fluid, the 
result of the process of digestion,) in which 
no metallic traces can be discovered. 

The organic frame, then, is a laboratory, 
in which chemical operations the most 
delicate, the most intricate, the most un- 
accountable, are continually carried on. 
By these means, the magnitude, the form, 
the structure, and the composition of every 
plant, and every animal, is unfolded, per- 
fected, and maintained. 

But to the Duration of organic life 
there are limits, and this power is restricted, 
in its action, to a determinate period. In 
all organic structures there arrives a time 
when perfection is attained, but this state 
does not endure long. The power which 
produced it, having accomplished its end, 
declines in activity, and languidly carries 
on its operations, till at length, as if 
wearied out, it ceases altogether; the spark 
of vitality is extinguished; external che- 
mical agents begin to act upon the body, 
and decompose its structure; and sooner 
or later it loses all trace of its original 
form and character ;—this is Death. 

The natural term, however, for the 
duration or life of organic bodies, differs 
widely in different species. Plants, on the 
aggregate, perhaps, endure longer than 
animals, (for the periodical decay of stem 
or leaves supposes not the identity of the 
individual to be changed,) but here there is 
much variety. The mushroom springs up 
and withers in a day, but the massive oak 
braves the ravages of centuries. The 
elephant and the eagle outlive ages,—but 
the butterfly, frail being of a summer’s 
day, perishes ere many hours have passed ; 
and the ephemera, having undergone its 
peculiar changes, creeps from the water, 
its previous element, flutters its wings, and 
dies with the setting sun. But all are liable 
to accidents and disease, by which in- 
numerable beings are cut off ere nature’s 
term be fulfilled; and of all, man, from 
these causes, is, in this frail tenure, the least 
secure. Suppose the natural duration of 
his life to be seventy-five or eighty,—how 
few, alas! can hope to reach that period ! 
Enervated by refinement,—attacked by 
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disease, — enslaved by passions, which 
corrode the springs of life, and exhaust its 
active energies, mankind perish from in- 
fancy to age ; Death is ever near— 
“ For see! how all around them wait 
The miristers of tuwman fate, 
And black misfortune’s baleful train ; 
Al! shew them, where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band ; 
Ah! tell them, they are men,” Gray. 


( To be continued. ) 
——¢=—————— 


ON THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE OF IN- 
CONSISTENCIES IN THE CONDUCT OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


A Curist1an is a man endued with the 
spirit of Christ, and who imitates the 
example of Christ. His heart is under the 
influence of Divine grace, and his actions 
bear the marks of a renewed nature. He 
is under every possible obligation to adorn 
the gospel of Goa, by the holiness of his 
life and the purity of his conversation. But, 
it has often happened, that the incon- 
sistencies of professors have sunk religion 
into the dust, and caused the sneer of the 
infidel, and the laugh of the profane, who 
are always waiting to exclaim, “ Aha, so 
would we have it.” 

In proportion to the elevated rank of an 
inconsistent professor, so will be the mis- 
chief he creates. A private Christian 
whose conduct gives “ the lie to his creed,” 
does an incalculable injury to the cause of 
religion ;—but a minister, who preaches 
the truth, and does not live the truth, is a 
sort of moral volcano, standing in the midst 
of his hearers, belching forth torrents of 
noisome and pestilential lava, which ob- 
struct many in their way to the cross, and 
retard many in their advancement in the 
ways of salvation. The evils he thus 
effects, will probably never be counter- 
balanced by his future usefulness. It was 
formerly said, in reference to a certain 
preacher, “when he is in the pulpit, he 
should never be allowed to come out, be- 
cause he instructs so well ; and when he is 
out, he should never be permitted to re- 
enter, because he lives so badly :”—a part 
of this may be applied to some ministers 
of the present day. Without entering into 
a minute or systematic exposure of the sub- 
ject in hand, I merely give a few hints and 
general remarks :— 

An unnecessary association with carnal 
company, is not the least inconsistency of 
professing Christians. We are sometimes 
forced to be with the ungodly, yet we 
ought not to be happy with them; but 
there are professors, and men bearing the 
name and office of ministers, who choose 





such for their companions: this induces a 
want of spirituality, and is inseparably 
connected with a habit of frivolity and love 
of the world ; it creates a want of decision 
poof character, and produces a base tem- 
rizing and a vacillating spirit, to accommo- 
date the church of God, and the principles 
and maxims of the world. It is our duty 
to be civil and obliging to all, but not to 
be familiar and friendly with all. If 
ministers and professors were to reprove 
the vices of their sinful associates, to warn 
them of their danger, and to introduce re- 
ligious and spiritual conversation, their 
company would not be often courted. But 
it has often happened, that ministers and 
professors so forget the dignity of their 
character, and the holiness of their calling, 
as to disregard the injunctions of the Bible 
in reference to this point, and thus they 
give a tacit countenance to all the pro- 
fanity of their wicked friends. This be- 
comes worse when the ungodly are made 
confidants, and still worse when they are 
made advisers in the management of 
spiritual concerns. St. Bernard has well 
said in reference to this subject, “ Not a 
word of the scriptures; nothing of salva- 
tion; but, trifles, toys, and laughter, and 
words as light as the wind, eat up the time.” 
Christians should imitate the conduct of 
the disciples in the journey to Emmaus; 
and conversation respecting a crucified 
Redeemer would cause our hearts to burn 
with holy love, and would produce greater 
enjoyments of religion, and more intimate 
communion with our God. 

Covetousness, is an inconsistency not 
altogeth2r unknown. Many a Christian 
who would shudder at the commission of 
open profanity, is quite contented to have 
his heart deaf to the calls of humanity, and 
hardened by the cursed influence of avarice. 
Ilis prayers are always ready, but his purse 
is ever closed. He is a stranger to the 
“luxury of doing good.” What can the 
world think of a Christian who is covetous 
as Demas? And what does the Bible 
declare respecting him? It excludes him 
from heaven, and ranks him with the vilest, 
idolater. Covetousness is like the grave, 
which never says, “It is enough ;”—It is. 
like Solomon’s leech, always crying “Give, 
give.” Many feel more anxiety at the loss 
of a few pounds, than at the loss of the 
favour of their God. The more a covetous 
man has, the more he wants. Solomon 
wisely compares riches to “things which 
are not,”—they are only a shadow; re- 
ligion is a substance. 

Violence of Temper, is another evil, 
chargeable on professors. Does this cor- 
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respond with the meekness of the Christian 
character! Does it agree with the conduct 
of Christ? They do not hear the scoffing 
world exclaim, where is your gentleness?” 
Violent tempers produce violent actions. 
A headstrong disposition and an unre- 
strained spirit have been the curse and 
bane of many a Christian society. A man 
endued with such a temper is the last per- 
son who ought to govern others, because 
he cannot govern himself. In his family, 
he is a domestic tyrant; in the world, he 
is a turbulent oppressor; and in the church, 
he is an ecclesiastical despot, “lording it 
over God’s heritage.” But, if religion does 
nothing for the temper, it does very little 
for the soul. 

Detraction, is also found amongst Chris- 
tians. Those who are not guilty of evil-speak- 
ing and backbiting, often do more injury by 
base insinuations, than they would by 
specific accusations and open charges. 
Connected with this, is a spirit of envy, 
which will pass by a thousand moral 
beauties, to expose a single blot. ‘Cursed 
is he that smiteth his neighbour secretly.” 
Detraction is generally accompanied with 
dissimulation, and I know not what can be 
more awful, than the habit, not only of 
speaking lies, but of manufacturing them : 
“Oh, my soul, come not thou into their 
secret; into their assembly, mine honour, 
be not thou united.” These evils often 
proceed from idleness: if these persons 
were more active in the world and in the 
church, they would find no time for detrac- 
tion ;—but many Christian congregations 
are infested with drones. 

Want of Love, is a gross inconsistency. 
Some professors will rend a Christian com- 
munity, and destroy every particle of affec- 
tion, rather than abandon a preconceived 
opinion, or relinquish a favourite maxim. 
“ These things ought not so to be :” We are 
brethren, and should act as brethren. Our 
great Examplar not only preached love in 
His sermons, and petitioned for it in His 
prayers, but he practised it in His life ;—I 
would say to every Christian, ‘Go, and do 
thou likewise.” 

There are many other inconsistencies, 
which I merely mention, such as, light 
thoughts of the sanctity of the Sabbath-day, 
absence of family discipline, bad example 
to servants, neglect of instruction to children 
and domestics, an undue severity and mo- 
roseness of temper, ingratitude for mercies, 
murmurings under adverse circumstances, 
pride and conformity to the world, and 
want of family prayer:—these are not 
imaginary evils—would to God they were ! 
They are too true, and too frequent: “Tell 








it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon, lest the daughters of the Phi- 
listines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph.” 

By these inconsistencies the Holy Spirit 
is grieved, and a disgrace is entailed on 
our holy religion. We should never forget 
that the world is, in a certain sense, omnis- 
cient in reference to our faults. We are 
“lights on a hill,” and we ought not only 
to be concerned to shine with steadiness, 
but with brilliancy. We should not only 
live above sin, but abové the suspicion of 
it; not only flee from evil, but avoid the 
very appearance of it. The glory of God, 
and the advancement of vital godliness, are 
inseparably connected with the consistency 
of our conduct. The taunt has often been 
heard, “ What do ye more than others?” — 
More is expected and more is required. 
We naturally expect more splendour from 
the shining of the svn, than from the burn. 
ing of a candle, and more water from the 
bursting of a cloud, than from the empty- 
ing of a cistern; so, more holiness and 
piety are expected from the Christian than 
from the man of the world, and if he does 
no more than others, it is a presumptive 
proof that he is no more than others. 

These inconsistencies produce fearful 
evils in reference to the young inquirer ; 
he sees those who ought to be his spiritual 
guides shewing him the worst examples, 
and he beholds those whose lives ought to 
be practical comments on the bible, tram- 
pling its holy precepts under their feet ; 
perhaps, buoyed up by a presumptuous 
hope “that Christ has done all,” and that 
“they are complete in him.” Away with 
such a libel on Christianity. Call it not 
religion—call it the vile blasphemies of 
antinomian licentiousness. The eager- 
ness of the young convert is not only 
checked, and the faith of the genuine be- 
liever damped, but religion itself is made 
the scoff of the profane, and the jest of the 
alehouse. A sanctimonious appearance, 
and a canting conversation, will not coun- 
terbalance errors in practice: it is not what 
a man professes, but how he lives, that 
must decide the reality of his religion. 
Good works are the only evidence we can 
offer to the world. Carnal men always 
decide upon the goodness of religion by 
the conduct, or rather by the misconduct, 
of its professors, instead of judging from 
the principles of the system itself, although 
they do not reason in the same manner in 
reference to other concerns. A holy life is 
the best and most convincing argument for 
Christianity, and I know not what right 
those have to imagine that they are Chris- 
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tians, who cannot give this evidence ; when 
our Saviour himself has erected the im- 
mutable and universal standard, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 


Dursley, Gloucestershire. J.G. 
oO 
AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Sirn,—The enclosed beautiful ode is copied 
from an old manuscript, which some short 
time since was bequeathed to me by a de- 
ceased relation in’France. It is on vellum, 
and consists of four rolls—the breadth of 
each roll about twelve inches, and the length 
nearly three feet—Some part, however, is 
so obliterated as to appear exceedingly 
ancient, although the character, &c. is 
judged to be of the thirteenth century; be- 
sides which, at the top, greatly ornamented, 

is written, “ Jacobus Dolfre. Ter: die ante 
Kal. Mar. An. Dom. 124*.” There evi- 
dently has been another figure, but whether 
an 8, 3, or 5, cannot be determined. I 
should be happy if any of your classical 
readers would be kind enough to inform 
me, through the medium of your inestima- 
ble publication, of what century the Latinity 
of the ode appears to be ?—whether James 
Dolfre was the author, or only the person 
to whom dedicated, and if so, whether the 
author be known, and who he was ! 

As it is indifferently pointed in the 
original, I must leave it to your critical 
readers to determine whether I have pointed 
it correctly or not. 


I am, sir, your’s very respectfully, 
1827. S. E. 


CHRISTUM. 


Est consummatum—captos deus ipse redemit 
Ex lege peccati mortisque; eduxit 

Umbra lethali mortales absque tenebris, 
Quamobrem nubes in Calo tristes ? 

Qui mandum sustentat sanguine fluens pendit. 
Spiritus exquirans perrupit ecelum, 

Venit ad orbem,—templi findens in duo velum 
Sanctorum subito perrumpit sanctum ; 

Et petras intindit, gravibus et monumentis 
Prosilit—auctorem noudum deprendit : 

Nudat in imo mare—non illic est: proticetur 
Quo nune Spiritus ? nec cis mare, nee subter ea 

Nec in Ceelo, nee in petris 5 neque sevulehvis 
Neque manus exdis in templo latitat.-— 

Tuto Dei latet in clemente sinu morientis !— 
Qui mactavit eum morte, fuit de sinu! 

Mota metu Tellus,—nam Telluris fuit audax 
Effector sceleris, en servatus home! 


August 22, 


I have endeavoured to translate it thus, 
though not to my own satisfaction ; — indeed, 
it would be impossible in simple prose to 
give the spirit, much less the beauty, of 
the original :— 

“Tt is finished—God himself hath redeemed the 
captive from the law of sin anddeath, hath led forth 
fromthe shadew and darkness of death mortal man, 
Why are heavy clouds in the po sphere? He who 

107.—VOL. IX. 





upholds the world’ hangs bleeding (on the cross.) 
The inquiring spirit hath rushed through heaven, 
and hath arrived on the earth, tears in twain the 
vail of the temple, suddenly bursts through the 
holy of holies.—He cleaves the rocks, and pene- 
trates into the solemn tombs, yet he apprehends not 
the author. The sea lies exposed even to the 
bottom—but the author is not there. Whither now 
shall the spirit fly? The hand of slaughter 
lurks neither on the sea nor under, neither in the 
rock nor the sepulchre, nor in the temple, nor in 
heaven—In the clement bosom of the dying god 
safely he hides. He who hath slain his God was 
his fellow—was trom his bosom, The earth is 
moved by fear, for of earth was the daring 
effector of the wickedness—beholkd it was saved 
man !— 


a 
ON THE TREATMENT OF PAUPER LUNATICS. 


Mr. Eprror. 

Sir.—It was my design to have written 
another letter for the Imperial Magazine on 
the obscure symptoms of insanity, but my 
thoughts have for some time been so much 
engaged with other matters, that I must 
suspend that intention. The treatment of 
the pauper lunatics in the most populous, 
and we may presume the most enlightened, 
county in the kingdom, will force itself 
upon the feelings of all who have read the 
report of the investigations which have 
lately taken place. These investigations not 
only reflect disgrace upon the parties im- 
mediately implicated, but they disgrace the 
whole nation, for in no other, as I believe, 
could a like treatment have been suffered to 
an equal extent. 

The great cause of the improper treat- 
ment of the insane, arises in a great mea- 
sure from a notion that they are not curable, 
that being once insane, they will remain so 
through life; and from this it is thought, 
that to dispose of them in the cheapest way, 
is perfectly justifiable. Even our legisla- 
tors and magistrates seem to carry their 
ideas of humanity towards pauper lunatics 
no higher than the making them comfortable 
ina state of confinement; and hence the 
great number of large institutions for the 
safe incarceration of lunatics, with not one 
hospital upon rational principles for the 
cure, as a public measure. 

That an opinion of the incurable nature 
of insanity, the offspring of superstitious 
ignorance and prejudice, should so much 
prevail in our land, is to me surprising. 
More than fifty years ago I was strongly 
impressed with the importance of the timely 
use of the curative means for this disease, 
with great confidence in their success, if 
applied while in its incipient or recent 
state ; and subsequent information and prac- 
tice have much confirmed that confidence, 
and this not by any wonderful charm, or 
secret nostrum, but by means which com- 
mon scuse might suggest, and which were, 

34 ; 
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it is supposed, well known and practised 
more than two thousand years ago. 

Unfortunately, delay alone will often 
render insanity incurable; this, no doubt, 
arises from the power of habit on the func- 
tions of t; and there is nothing, as 
I believe, of an incurable nature in the 
mental character of the disease, but what 
arises from the power of habit ; and hence 
the great importance of the early application 
of the best medical and moral means of cure. 

Admitting that the best curative means 
for the insane require the constant attend- 
ance of a person quite competent in the 
medical om: moral treatment, the expense 
would be trifling as a public measure for 
the cure, in comparison of the expense of 
keeping incurables through the average term 
of life ; to say nothing of the obligations of 
humanity. Ten or twelve pounds extra 
expense for each patient, would procure the 

means of cure, while, from the treat- 
ment which prevails, thousands do not re- 
cover, who might have recovered under the 
best means; and the avarage cost of in- 
curable pauper lunatics to their respective 
ars A naa be calculated at edie 
three hundred pounds each. 

It is clearly obvious, that in whatever 
relates to the dreadful malady of insanity, 
the very best means of recovery from it, 
should be the leading object—But it is 
impossible to devise a law more calculated 
to prevent recovery, than the county asylum 
law. In the first place, it entirely puts an 
end to private medical practice for pauper 
lunatics, under which one half at least 
would reeover before the power of habit 
had confirmed the disease. It is the cause 
of delay in the application of any curative 
means; and delay alone, as I have said 
before, is often fatal to recovery, even when 
the best means are afterwards resorted to. 
And the removal of a lunatic patient to a 
large prison-like madhouse, is calculated to 
excite those horrid feelings and imagina- 
tions, which may, and often do, fix the 
hallucinations of the disease past all chance 
of removal. And at last, what are the 
superior medical and moral means of recovery 
practised in these large public asylums, and 
what is the comparative success in any of 
them? 

A few days ago I had at my house the 
physician to one of the largest, and, as it 
it said, best appointed, county asylums in 
the kingdom; and he told me that they had 
no medical practice in reference to the 
mental complaint, and that the proportion 
of cures was about one out of ten, of all the 
cases. Now, I will venture to assert, that, 
if there had been no such asylum in exist- 
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ence, six out of ten of the same patients 
would have recovered under the care of 
their respective parish apothecaries, and 
| under all the disadvantage of remaining in 
their Own families, or in their own parish 
workhouses, This asylum has accommo- 
dations for two hundred and fifty patients 
at a time ; it is now always full of pauper 
patients, with numbers waiting for admis- 
sion. Yet for a year or two at first, pau 
patients were not to be found to fill one third 
of the building ; but a less proportion of the 
fresh cases recovering than previously, 
there is now plenty to fill the whole, so that 
it may be said to “make the food it feeds 
upon.”—Surely this asylum stands the 
lowest in the proportion of recoveries. Yet 
upon recollecting that in the reports of other 
public asylums, great numbers have been 
stated as cured who were not cured, who were 
in factno better upon returning to their former 
habits in life, and who had been discharged 
as recovered when only under a lucid inter- 
val ; Ihave my doubts as to many being per- 
manently recovered in any of them ; and being 
too well assured that in numbers of our largest 
and most expensive public asylums, no 
curative means either medical or moral are 
practised, nature being entirely left to her 
own effort; and as close confinement is 
adverse to recovery, the efforts of nature are 
injured, and the charice of restoration is 
greatly diminished by admittance into 
these institutions. 

As far as my knowledge goes, the com- 
mon comforts of the inmates are well at- 
tended to in all or most of our public 
asylums; they are kept clean, and have 
plenty of food, and as receptacles for in- 
curables, pauper lunatics, criminal lunatics, 
and dangerous idiots, they are highly to be 
commended ; but as it is impossible to 
make them eligible for the purposes of cure, 
it is improper, nay culpable, to monopolize 
the attempt to cure; yet this the county 
asylum law does. Common sense, as well 
as experience, strongly points out the pro- 
priety of separating as much as possible, 
those under a curative process, from those 
deemed incurable; but the county asylum 
act unites them by law. 

It is said that the medical profession have 
paid but little attention to mental com- 
plaints; and it is impossible that regalar 
practitioners in medicine should do justice 
to the curative means, unless they were in 
every instance to turn keepers. eir most 
common error has been the treating the 
violent paroxysms of insanity as a local in- 
flammatory affection, under the term brain 
Sever, or inflammation of the brain, when 





the proper term would have been nervous 
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fever. Inflammation of the brain is of rare 

“occurrence, the cause recent, and it may 
generally be known, and it frequently ter- 
minates in a few days with the death of the 
patient. Its common symptoms are a hard 
wiry pulse, tremors, restless anxiety, re- 
peating the same thing over and over, as if 
the memory was gone, bloodshot eyes, dis- 
order in the senses of hearing and seeing, 
extreme timidity, a ready compliance with 
the wishes of the keeper, and absence of all 
rudeness; while noise, vindictiveness, ex- 
treme obstinacy, and rudeness, on the one 
hand, and settled despondency on the other, 
are sure indications of a morbid nervous 
excitement. And agreeing as I do with a 
celebratéd medical lecturer, I feel confident 
that the nervous excitement, which may be 
stated as the cause of the mental aberrations 
called insanity, is decidedly owing to a want 
of healthy tone in the digestive and secretive 
functions. The first care of the medical 
attendant should be to remove these symp- 
toms, and his next to prevent their return 
by a gentle but unremitting medical treat- 
ment. And he must not suspend his care 
for a lucid interval, several of which may 
be expected previous to permament recovery. 
Mild tonics, and gentle aperients, may be 
considered as indispensable, particularly in 
cases of melancholy and torpor; while all 
irritating stimulants and narcotics, are to 
be as carefully avoided, as weil as irritating 
operations of the surgeon. The food should 
be light and nourishing, and in quantity 
ample, so that the physical powers may be 
well supported. 

Much. after all, depends upon a judi- 
cious and persevering moral treatment. 
The thoughts should be diverted as much 
as possible, by strong, and rational, and 
pleasurable sensations ; frequent out-door 
amusements and exercises are pomnens 
necessary. The cordial of hope should be 
unremittingly administered br the hand of 
humanity. Religion should offer her best 
consolations. Music should with her 
sweetest sounds take prisoner the captive 
ear. The patients should never be alone, 
but be as much as possible in the company 
of those who have a moral influence over 
them ; but above all, the frequent sight-of 
new and striking objects, has the best effect. 
Are all these practicable in large asylums, 
where three-fourths of the inmates are kept 
as incurable? Certainly not. It is sufficient, 
however, to say, that they never were and 
never will be practised in any large institu- 
tions. In small hospitals they may be 

ractised : and an hospital to accommo- 
ate, say fifty at a time, to admit none but 
recent cases, and to keep none past a limited 





time, would be quite sufficient for all the 
fresh cases of poor lunatics to be found 
within the sound of St. Paul’s bell; and 
who might be y cured in the pro- 
portion of nine out of ten, instead of one out 
of ten. 

For the honour of human nature, I do 
hope that the severe censures cast upon the 
keepers of private asylums for the insane, 
are many of them fabrications and slanders. 
I well know that some of them are, for I 
have myself been grossly calumniated, with- 
out any provocation. And whoever is in 
a situation like mine, will have occasion for 
the support of fixed principles, firmness, 
and conscious rectitude. Those, it is true, 
who lightly, and, ignorant of its duties, volun- 
tarily enter upon the responsibility of taking 
care of, and professing to cure, the insane, 
are highly culpable. But as many are 
known to be respectable and well qualified, 
it may be presumed that a greater number 
are, than a censorious world is willing to 
allow. Indiscriminate censures on kee 
of private asylums, are frequently aera 
an excuse for treating the lunatics much 
worse elsewhere,—cheapness being the real 
object; and their best efforts are often ren. 
dered useless by previous delay, on the 
improper treatment of those consigned to 
their care. And from this, and the very 
mistaken system of our public asylums 
being so very unfavourable to perfect re- 
covery, the evils of insanity, it is thought, 
are greatly upon the increase ; that is, there 
are a greater number of incurable lunatics 
in the land now, than there was some years 
back. This is, no doubt, the case in those 
counties that have established public 
asylums ; and it must be so, from the 
and the nature of the complaint. Some will 
recover in those institutions that have been 
established under the provisions of Mr. 
Wynn’s act; for some will recover under 
any treatment, however preposterous: but 
it was not for these that a large public ex- 
pense was incurred ; it surely was for those 
requiring the best treatment; and while a 
much less number recover in our large 
public asylums than would recover if theré 
were no such institutions, a public measure 
might furnish better means of cure than can 
be expected from private individuals. It 
is strange that in a matter of such deep 
interest to the feelings of humanity, the 
honour of the nation, and county economy, 
that so much of error should prevail. 

I mentioned in a former letter, that more 
than thirty years ago Dr. Willis stated to a 
committee of the house of commons, that, 
of those insane patients who were put under 
his. eare while the disease was recent, a 
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proportion of nine out of ten recovered. 
A celebrated writer upon insanity endea- 
voured to invalidate that testimony, by in- 
sisting on its improbability, and yet he 
granted that about a third of the patients 
admitted at Bethlehem recovered; but I 
should think it much more probable that 
nine out of ten should have recovered under 
the well-known treatment of Dr. Willis, 
than that three out of ten should have re- 
covered either at Bethlehem or St. Luke’s. 
And yet a public purse might provide the 
means of cure greatly superior to any thing 
Dr. Willis did; for in addition to all he 
did, it might provide for the cure of 
insanity — and this would secure 
plenty of patients while the disease was 
recent. 

The great object in publishing the reports 
of the last investigations appears to be, to 
cast an odium upon keepers of private 
asylums, and recommend to public opinion 
county asylums—upon a system adverse to 
the suggestions of experience and common 
sense. T. BakeweE Lt. 


Spring Vale, near Stone, Staffordshire. 


ee 
THE EXTINCTION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
(Including an interesting Tale.) 





“ The spider hath wove his web in the imperial 
palace, and the owl hath sung her watch-song 
on the towers of Afrasiab.” 





Tue intolerant power of Rome frustrated 
the expiring efforts of liberty in Greece, 
and, by the destruction of the Achzan 
league, reduced all the states to submission. 
Sixteen hundred years after Greece had 
sunk to a ae of Rome, this mighty 
empire itself expired. In this long inter- 
val she had gradually risen to those daz- 
zling heights of grandeur which served 
only to increase the ignominy of her 
overthrow, to prove the instability of 
earthly kingdoms, and to shew that the 
widest ocean of temporal sovereignty has 
its shores, beyond which it cannot ad- 
vance, and where its proud waves must 
finally be stayed. 
‘ The ones valour and severe virtues 
of the first Romans, rendered their arms 
irresistible, and secured their conquests on 
a foundation which promised to be last- 
ing. The arts and learning of the con- 
quered were adopted by the conquerors, 
and the Romans became equally illus- 
trious in refinement and arms. But 


when, in addition to the wisdom of con- 
quered states they adopted their effemi- 
luxuries and vicious indulgences, 
destroyed that 


nate 


the Romans principle 





of vitality from which their strength had 
emanated, and by which alone it could be 
physically supported. Enervated with 
pleasure and debased by vice, they at last 
sunk under the continued irruptions of a 
rude and barbarous people, who poured 
forth, time after time, from the woods and 
mountains of Scandinavia, to sweep away 
nations which had become the centres of 
refinement and corruption. Thus Rome, 
which had arrogantly claimed for herself 
the title of Immortal, away like a 
shadow, and that too “when the empire 
had become so extensive, that a Roman 
citizen was an empty name.” 

The removal of the seat of empire from 
Rome to Constantinople, must be placed 
among the causes which led to the over- 
throw of the empire. Half the glory of 
Rome had departed when its ruler turned 
his back on the dwellings of her sons; 
when he stripped her temples of their 
ancient mysteries, and substituted, in place 
of the gods they had worshipped, other 
(though higher) objects of adoration ; when 
he raised up a rival city on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and adorned it with the spoils 
of Rome. This last was sufficient to strike 
at the root of patriotism. If it be wanted 
to throw down the accumulated glory of a 
great people, and to offer them a prey to 
the first invader, more is hardly necessary 
than to change the religion of their fathers, 
and cast contempt on the sacred earth that 
covers them. 

The division of the empire among the 
sons of Constantine, and the feuds which 
arose between them, shook the tottering 
empire to its base. The band which had 
held the faggot together was then destroy- 
ed, and the separate sticks remained to be 
broken by an infant hand. Rome was 
divided against itself, and a Roman 
citizen had indeed become an empty 
name. In less than two centuries from 

tine, the western empire totally 
expired. Odoacer, king of the Heruli, a 
people from the north, compelled Augus- 
tulus to resign the imperial dignity, and he 
took the title of “ King of all Jtaly.’’ 

The extinction of the western empire 
cast an eternal shade over ancient Rome. 
We find it difficult to associate the Roman 
name with the sovereignty of the East ; yet, 
such was its power, that it hovered over 
the throne of the last Constantine, till it 
was yielded to the first Othman. The 
eastern continued nearly eleven hundred 
years after the downfall of the western 
empire, but in all that time there occurred 
little else (excepting the achievements of 
Belisarius) than scenes of weakness, folly, 
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superstition, and guilt. It was gradually 
dismembered, and the Ottoman empire, as 
it now subsists, established on its ruins. 
Our present intention leads us to 

particularly of the siege of Constantinople. 

The whole of Greece, excepting the 
Morea, had been subjected to the Turks 
when Mahomet the second succeeded to 
the throne of Adrianople. This sultan, 
whose thirst of dominion and of conquest 
was unbounded, perceived in the ruins of 
the declining empire a corner stone for 
the support of another ; and he commenced 
the work of ambition by laying siege to 
Constantinople itself.* 

Constantine Paleologus, the last of the 
Roman emperors, finding it impossible to 
procure —_ had, on first closing the 
gates of the imperial city, sent to the sultan 
this last message, “‘expressing at once the 
firm resignation of a Christian and a 
soldier.’ Since neither oaths, nor 
treaty, nor submission, can secure peace, 
pursue your impious warfare. My trust is 
in God alone; if it should please Him to 
mollify your heart, I shall rejoice in the 
happy change; if he delivers the city into 
your hands, I shall submit without a mur- 
mur to His holy will. But until the Judge 
of the earth shall pronounce between us, it 
is my duty to live and die in the defence 
of my people.” After this, the operations 
on both sides were decisively hostile. 

On the 6th of April, 1453, Mahomet 
placed the imperial standard of the Otto- 
mans before the gate of St. Romanus. 
From that moment till the hour in which 
Constantinople yielded to the Moslems, 
her besiegers continued to press closely 
upon her. They increased the breaches 
daily, and in every attack greatly dimi- 
nished the strength of her garrison. Forty 
gallant youths sacrificed themselves for the 
devoted city, in an attempt to destroy the 
unfinished works of the enemy; but, 
failing in their object, they were cruelly 
massacred by order of the sultan; and 
their fate was avenged by the slaughter of 
nearly three hundred Moslems, whose 
heads were ex from the walls of the 
town. The city was weakened from day 
to day by the unwearied attacks of her 
assailants, and the crisis of her fate was 
rapidly Spproaching. Mahomet consulted 
his astrologers, to know what day would 
be most favourable for the final assault, 
and by their advice it was fixed for the 
29th of May. 
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On the evening of the 27th, Mahomet 
issued his final orders, and, attended by 
the dervishes, visited all the tents, promising 
temporal rewards, and the delights of 
paradise, to them who fulfilled their duty, 
and menacing with the heaviest penalties 
such as should be found to neglect it. He 
declared his intention of reserving to him- 
self the city and the buildings alone ; “ the 
captives and the spoil, the treasures of 
gold and beauty,” said he to his soldiers, 
“are yours.” A general ardour was diffused 
among the Turks, and the air rung with 
the shouts of “God is God, there is but 
one God, and Mahomet is the apostle of 
God ;” and the blaze of their watch-fires 
ascended in the dark night. 

Confusion and despair reigned in Con 
stantinople. The noblest of the Greeks 
and of their allies were summoned to the 
imperial palace, to pre’ them for the 
—# effort that date yt be made in 
defence of the city. Paleologus, in his 
speech to them, endeavoured to infuse into 
their hearts that hope and confidence to 
which his own mind was a stranger; but he 
sunk beneath the effort, and his words 
became broken and inaudible.t This 
address was worthy to be “the funeral 
oration of the Roman empire,” which was 
hallowed with the tears and the blood of 
her last sons. This assembly of noble 
warriors shedding manly tears, embraced 
each other, and departed in silence to their 
—— stations. The emperor repai 
with a few faithful followers to the church 
of St. Sophia, and “there received with 
tears and prayers the sacrament of the holy 
communion.” He afterwards mounted 
his horse, to visit the different posts, and 
to explore the movements of the enemy. 

The night of the 28th was employed on 
both sides in preparations for the coming 
morn. The Turkish forces and artillery 
advanced to the edge of the ditch, and the 
galleys approached in some places to the 
walls of the city. The strictest silence had 
been enjoined among the Moslems, but the 
sounds of their movements reachéd the 
watchmen on the towers, and the besieged 
listened in breathless anxiety. 

At this hour, when every Greek on the 
ram stood leaning on his arms, ever 
and anon putting up a hasty prayer to 
heaven, the attention of Idas, a noble 
Greek, was directed to a female figure, 
liding towards his station. He could 
Sean its white garments floating in the 
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* The siege of Constantinople is detailed, with 
some abridgment, from Gibbon; and, where the 
historian’s own words are used, the passages are 
distinguished by the quotation mark. 





+ The last words of Constantine have not been 
preserved. The speech which Phranza ascribes 
to him, is suspected to be the historian’s own com- 
position, it is therefore omitted altogether, 
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gloom of night. As it approached nearer, 
his heart sunk within him ; he opened his 
arms, and received to his breast his beauti- 
ful, his adored Lysip She had left the 
aged Telecles, her father, and made her 
way through every obstacle to the ramparts. 
She had come to take another farewell of 
Idas. ‘God of my fathers,’ exclaimed 
Idas, ‘what desperate attempt is this, 
Lysippe? Why will you add to the 
agonies that rend my heart, by needlessly 
exposing yourself to danger? Here you 
must not remain for a moment; the 
morning approaches, and our enemy waits 
for the dawn only, to commence the attack.’ 
* Idas,’ replied Lysippe, ‘do not chide me; 
I am not insensible of the danger which 
awaits all who are here, and of the ruin 
which impends over our devoted heads. I 
know that before to-morrow’s sun shall set, 
the haughty Moslem may stand on the ruins 
of our city, and the bodies of our heroes. 
To-morrow, Idas, thou mayst Jeave 
Lysippe, and she has come at this hour, to 
tell thee, that she loves thee, Idas.’ The 
night cast a veil over the tears and blushes 
of the Grecian maid, but her head sunk on 
the bosom of Idas; he pressed his lips to 
her forehead, and remained silent for a few 
moments. Let none ‘ae to conceive 
the workings of his soul. 

*Lysippe,’ he said, ‘even in this perilous 
moment, the confession of your love 
lightens my heart. How I have sought by 
deeds of honour to deserve and win it, you 
well know. Next to my God and the 
7 ror, I have esteemed = best and 

ohest. Lysippe—my own Lysippe—ere 
we part, we will hold p ee hands te heaven? 
He took her passive hand, and looking 
. upward, exclaiméd, ‘In the name of the 
oly Trinity, thou art mine ; bear witness, 
immortal spirits, to the seal.” They bent 
their heads in reverence, and their lips met 
ina 0s and holy kiss. ‘ Now, Lysippe,’ 
said Idas, ‘ return to the aged Telecles, and 
before the morning prevents, retire unseen, 
with your father, into the subterranean 
| amg I have instructed you what to do. 
hearing the ‘signal, answer it, and 
escape. Waste not a thought on me. 
Farewell, Lysippe !—nay, droop not, girl— 
farewell.” She Tooked—but spoke not, and 
departed from the ramparts. 
y-break appeared, and the besieged were 
expecting every moment tohear the signal gun 
announce the commencement of the assault, 
when the thunder of the Turkish artillery 
was heard on all sides; and their close and 
continuous lines were seen advancing to the 
attack. The vanguard of the enemy con- 
sisted of the refuse of their army; these 
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rushed forward to the walls, and their 
slain soon filled up the ditch. Then fol- 
lowed to the charge the troops of Anatolia 
and Romania, and the conflict between 
them and the Greeks remained for some 
time doubtful; but after two hours, the 
Greeks gained considerable advantage. 
At this moment, the Janizaries arose with 
loud shouts of Allah-hu,* and by their 
intrepidity restored the battle. They were 
animated by the presence of the sultan 
himself, who sat on his horse, with an iron 
mace in his hand, and surrounded by the 
flower of his army, whom he reserved for 
the decisive moment. 

The battle now raged in all its fury. 
The Ottoman artillery thundered from the 
lines, galleys, and floating battery, and all 
‘were involved in a cloud of smoke, which 
could only be dispelled by the final 
deliverance or destruction of the Roman 
empire.” The fortune of the day at length 
seemed to turn against the Greeks.— 
Justiniani, the Genoese chief, being 
wounded, fled through a breach of the 
inner wall, and escaped to his ships. After 
this, the Latin auxiliaries gave ground, atid 
Hazzan, the Janizary, with fifteen others, 
ascended the outward fortifications. The 
walls and towers were shortly after covered 
with the enemy, and the Greeks were over- 
whelmed by numbers. The emperor was 
seen endeavouring to avert the ruin that 
was spreading round him, and, encircled 
by his nobles, among whom Idas stood 
conspicuous, continued to sustain the glory 
of the Constantines. But shortly after this 
he disappeared, and presently Idas was 
seen no more. The Greeks now fled 
towards the city, and many were crushed 
in the narrow passage of the gate of St. 
Romanus. Two thousand Greeks were put 
to the sword, before the avarice of the Turks 
prevailed over their fury. 

As soon as the a8sault had commenced, 
the church of St. Sophia was filled with 
“ multitudes of aged men, of women, and 
children, of priests, monks, and religious 
virgins.” They barred the doors within-side, 
placing their confidence in the prophecy of 
an enthusiast, that an angel of the Lord 
would be sent to their deliverance. But 
whilst they were expecting the descent of 
the angel, the Turks burst open the doors, 
and after binding the males with cords, 
and the females with their veils and girdles, 
transported them to the camp and 
fleet; and the greater part of these were 
afterwards dispersed as slaves through the 
Ottoman empire. The conquerors de- 








* The Turkish war-shout. 
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spoiled the monasteries and churches of | arm.’ Lysippe, dreadfully agitated, inter- 
their treasures, and destroyed all the | rupted her r; ‘Hush,’ said she, ‘I hear 


images. The extensive Byzantine libraries 
were dispersed, and valuable books were 
sold by the soldiery for a trifling sum. 

The sultan entered the city at eight in 
the morning, and visited the church of St. 
Sophia, which on that same day became a 
Turkish mosque. From the church he 
proceeded to the desolate mansion of the 
Constantines. ‘“‘A melancholy reflection 
on the vicissitudes of human greatness 
forced itself on his mind, and he repeated 
an elegant distich of Arabian poetry: 
‘The spider hath wove his web in the 
imperial palace, and the owl hath sung 
her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab.’” 

The body of Paleologus lying under a 
heap of slain, was discovered by the eagles 
embroidered on his shoes. After his head 
had been exposed, the sultan bestowed on 
his rival the honours of a funeral. Thus 
was. Constantinople left without a prince or 
a people.” And the race of Othman, 
the disciples of Mahomet, established their 
government and their religion in the palace 
and the churches which had been founded 
by the first Constantine.” 


The Rescue of Lysippe and her Father. 


Lysippe returned to her father Telecles, 
and they retired together to a secret cham- 
ber in the subterranean passage leading to 
the harbour. Idas had instructed her to 
remain there, till, in the event of the 
Greeks being victorious, he should join 
them. If the Turks prevailed, on a signal 
being given, she was to leave the cell with 
Telecles, and follow her guide to a Genoese 
vessel, which would be waiting to receive 
them. Evening approached, and Idas was 
not come, nor had any signal been given. 
Lysippe ventured to look out towards the 
harbour. All the Venetian and Genoese 
vessels had departed. They had taken 
advantage of the absence of the Turkish 
mariners from their ships, and had sailed 
away whilst they were pillaging the city. 
Lysippe returned to the cell, in despair. 
‘ My father,’ she exclaimed, ‘there is no 
hope for us; Idas—my beloved Idas, is 
slain, and the faithless Genoese have not 
fulfilled his command. It remains only 
that we perish here of hunger, or surrender 
ourselves to the Turks.’ 

‘ My child,’ replied the venerable Tele- 
cles, ‘let us not despair. God is just, and 
we will commit ourselves to him; let us 
remain here till the morning. Often in the 
dark night of affliction, the Judge of the 
earth has dried up the tears of the inno- 
cent, and led them forth with his right 





footsteps in the passage, and they approach 
the cell. Father of mercy, what means it? 
they stop at the opening.’ The secret 
spring was ‘touched, the door o » and 
a Turk stood before them. ‘Speak not,’ 
he said, ‘or you are lost; be prudent, and 
with my assistance you may escape.’ 
‘You assist us to escape!’ exclaimed the 
astonished Telecles, ‘yet, do it, and the 
blessing of the one God be upon you. 
Stranger, I am a withered tree, and would 
wish to lay me down in the ruins of our 
city; but this young shoot, so beautiful 
and flowering, should not die, nor droop 
beneath ungentle treatment. If gee 
from the parent stem, it would fade and 
languish. Transplant both to some low 
vale of peace—of peace. But you area 
Moslem. . 

‘You have cause,’ returned the stranger, 
‘to doubt whether a disciple of Mahomet 
will succour the Christians ; but there is no 
time to speak of this. Follow me, and be 
silent.” He led the way to the gate 
Phenar, which opened to the harbour. 
Looking hastily round him, ‘this,’ said he, 
‘is the moment for escape; the watch are 
not nigh; and, once in the boat, our chief 
danger is past.’ They hurried to the harbour, 
and when they had entered the boat, the 
Turk gave them dark clokes to throw over 
their dresses, that they might more easily 
pass unnoticed: having taken the same 
precaution for himself, he bade the boat- 
man set the sail to the wind, and they 
departed from the desolate city. ‘If we 
can pass the Ottoman fleet unobserved,’ 
whispered the Turk, ‘we leave danger behind 
us.’ Six brave comrades have gone before with 
the vessel, and must have passed the seven 
towers ; or their guns would, ere this, have 
announced the failure of our enterprise.’ 

They were now approaching the mouth 
of the Bosphorus, and the Turk 
the hand of Lysippe convulsively, as the 
boat neared the fleet. Silently it glided 
along; the black sail was scarcely percep- 
tible, and the boat passed through the fleet 
like an arrow. A bright star was seen 
shining in the distance, and the Turk 
exclaimed, when he saw it, ‘ God is for us.’ 
He then called to the boatman, ‘ Brace to 
the yard; helm a lee.’ They entered the 
Propontis, and were nearing the light, 
which now assumed the appearance of a 
beacon flame. In a quarter of an hour 
they reached the ship ; and the light at the 
mast head was extinguished directly they 
came alongside. When they had got 
aboard, the Turk gave orders to hoist the 
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main and fore sails, and cut the moor-line. 
The ark of the rescued, obedient to the 
helm, stood away from the shore; and its 
row cut rapidly through the waters of the 
ropontis, 
e know that this vessel arrived in the 
Adriatic, and that Telecles and Lysippe 
found an asylum in Italy, The Turk took 


an affecting leave of the venerable Telecles’ 


and his daughter, whilst the ship touched 
at the Morea. It was never known who 
he was, nor did he at parting reveal to 
father or daughter the motives for his 
generous conduct. But a report reached 
Italy some time after, that a noble Greek, 
beloved by the emperor Palzologus, had 
fallen in the Peninsula.* 
Tuomas Rose. 


Priestgate, Peterborough. 
_——— 


ANIMADVERSIONS ON FEMALE 
PREACHING, 


A FRAGMENT on this subject was inserted 
in the Imperial Magazine for June, 1827, 
col. 549, which professed to establish, 
among other points, that female preaching 
is only scriptural when addressed exclu- 
sively to female hearers. In the same 
work, for October, col. 922. is a reply to 
this “fragment,” maintaining the unrestricted 
scriptural authority of female ministrations. 
On this, I beg to offer a few observations. 
Any lengthened remarks, where there is so 
small prospect of mutual conviction, would 
be out of place. 

That many females possess pre-eminent 
~ talents, and by the institutions of civil 
society, and the providence of God, have 
been called to fill very important offices, 
(topics of inspiring eloquence in the reply 
of Z. T.) are no arguments on either side 
the question at issue. All this proves 
absolutely nothing, as to the scriptural 


propriety of female preaching. 
And that women of unquestioned and 


eminent piety have considered it their 
duty to preach, and maintained the coa- 
viction to death ; only shews, that eminence 
of gtace does not preclude the indulgence 
of error, or liability to mistake. It esta- 
blishes nothing on the subject in question. 
The argument derived from success, is 
more weighty; but not, in this case, perti- 





* It was supposed that, immediately after the 
death of Palwologus, Idas left the battle, to pro- 
vide for the safety and escape of Lysippe and her 
father; but that a secret remorse, for having de- 


serted the body of his beloved master, caused him 
to take part in the affairs of the Morea; and, at 
least, to lay down that life in the cause of Greece, 
which ought not to have been protracted beyoud 
the fall of his own city. 





nent. I did not contend that God blesses 
equally the ministry of good and. bad 
men; nor will I now deny that he occa- 
sionally succeeds the preaching of women. 
That wicked ministers and female prea- 
chers have been instruments in the conver- 
sion of sinners, rests upon fair evidence. 
But, in ali such cases, the “ testimony” is 
given to “the word of grace,” not to the 
authority of its dispenser. 

The proper appeal on this question 
(here I agree with Z. T.) is, “to the law 
and the testimony.” But what is the 
correct interpretation of its apparently 
discrepant statements on this point? On 
which view of the subject, do they most 
easily and perfectly harmonize? Our 
mutual friend, Dr. Clarke, has lent his 
suffrage to Z. T. of which he has well 
availed himself: but if the authority of 
names might decide for us, Z. T. is aware 
what an array of them, and even of the 
same communion, judicious expositors and 
profound divines, might be produced, who 
explain the apostles on my hypothesis. 
Authority, however, is not argument. 
Much of the confusion which has pre- 
vailed in the explanation of the texts in- 
volved in this question, arises, [ humbly 
conceive, from adopting public teaching, 
or preaching, as the predominant sense of 
the word prophesying. According to 
Dr. C. himself, the first occurrence of the 
word “ prophet” in scripture (Gen. xx. 7.) 
is in the sense of prayer.  Prophesied” 
has that signification, (1 Kings xviii. 29.) 
And not improbably also in 1 Sam. x. 
9—13, and xix. 20—24, passages, which, 
in this view, receive from the Dr. a very 
natural interpretation. To “persons of 
prayer or piety, the knowledge of future 
events was communicated ; the publication 
of which, is the common and legitimate 
signification of the word prophesying. 
But since such men were generally the 
teachers of religion, the term was easily 
transferred to their public instructions. 
This derived sense is adopted 1 Cor. 
xiv. 3, et seq. (See Dr. C. on text.) If these 
distinctions be kept in view, all the texts 
that relate. to i prophesying . are 
readily, as in the “ fragment,” harmonized. 
Then, it will be seen, that women may 
“pray, or prophesy ;” or, admitting the 
words there not to be synonymous, be- 
come the organs of the divine discovery of 
future events; though not ‘speak or 
teach,” as public preachers, unless, per- 
haps, to their own sex, because this would 
be to “usurp” an “authority” clearly 
prohibited. I dare not infringe upon my 
limits, by quotation; yet, as a counters 
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exposition to the one introduced by Z. T. 
beg to refer our readers to Mr. Benson’s 
Commentary on the texts in question: 

It need not be concealed, that women, 
in this country, mix in general society: 
but the only case quoted by Z. T. at all 

lel to an exposure from the pulpit, is, 
ey being “ isoek to address Sepeniie 
of men in public theatres ;” the feminine, and 
more than the religious propriety of which, 
Tam sure he will be the last of men to 
approve. In fact, the ministry is an office 
per se: its occupation involves an autho- 
rity, as well as a publicity, incompatible 
with all general ideas of the proprieties of 
female character; and the impression that 
female preaching almost uniformly makes, 
is precisely what Dr. Johnson expressed, in 
his ludicrous allusion upon the subject—{I 
refer to it not for any invidious purpose, 
and therefore forbear the quotation)—and 
we only wonder that what is so unnatural, 
can be done, in any case, so well. 

A. E. F. 





POETRY. 





(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
THE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF 
JEHOVAH. 


“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection 7” 
Job xi. 7. 


“Hiero, in one of the conversations with 
Simonides, asked that philosopher his opinion with 
regard to the nature and attributes of the Deity. 
The latter desired one day's time to consider of 
ft; the next day he asked two; and went on in- 
creasing in the same proportion. The prince press- 
ing him to give his reasons for these delays, he 
confessed that the subject was above his compre- 
hension, and that the more he reflected, the more 
obscure it appeared to him.”—Rollin, 2d Edition, 
vol. iii. p. 301. 





How can I comprehend my God, 
Who cannot analyze the flower, 
That sheds its sweetness all.abroad, 
And gaily decks yon sylvan bower? 


Light, Ether, Water, Colours, Fire, 
Have powers unsung, have paths untrod 
ey sage’s foot, or poei’s lyre: 

ho then can comprehend his God ? 


A blade of grass, a grain of sand, 

Have Whys or Wherefores dark as night; 
And shall I hope to understand 

‘Th Eternal Mystie One aright? 


I feel the wind, I see the tide, 

I mark the quivering magnet well ; 
But whence impelled, where supplied, 
Or bow attraeted, none can tell! 


The stars, the sun, the sea, the wind, 
The florid earth, the ambient air, 
Puzzle the sage’s mighty mind, 

T’ explore the vast arcana there. 


Then who can fathom His profound, 
Or rise to God’s eternal throne ? 

His essence man can never sound, 
Or soar the altitude unknown. 


107.—VOL. Ix. 





Yon painted insect on the wing, , 
As soon might understand the globe, 
As man define th’ Eternal King, 

Or sound the depth that baffled Job! , 


What hangs on every coming day 
oo not a I cannot see ; 

nd can I hope to grasp (ah, nay! 
Who dwells in all Eternity! od 


The melodies that strike my ear, 
Yon landscape pictur’d on my eye, 
Are mysteries I cannot clear, 

Nor can the learned, light supply! 


With finest tact of human wit, 

Who can decipher mortal man? 

I for my spirit’s portrait sit, 

Let Locke or Malebranche sketch the plan! 


Then who can trace the Eternal Cause? 
Though Newton, Bacon, Milton try ; 
Mortals, it is beyond your laws, 

Here ye are blind as well as I! 


But humble minds can at His feet 
Adore and pray, delight and wait, 
God’s presence in his temple meet, 
While sages stand without the gate. 
That love-reflecting Gospel glass, 
The mirror where His mind is shewn, 
Though clear to babes—is yet, alas! 
To proud Philosophy unknown! 


Worcester. Josuua MARSDEN. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
Composed for an Album. 
Tuovcna some may delight in the rage of a battle, 
Where carnage and slaughter have dyed.the 
blue wave, 
And the quivers of death, amid war’s horrid rattle, 
Have deeply been stained in the blood of the brave: 
The trumpet’s shrill blast and the cannon’s loud 
thunder, : 
Awake not my anguish, nor sadden my breast , 
Reposing in quiet, my muse shall, as under, 
Devote a few moments to Anna's request. 
# piece for your Album, to head your collection, 
My muse shall with pleasure contribute her part ; 
Which take as a proof of unfeigned affection, 
And friendship which beats in the pulse of the 
heart. 
Though time may benumb the fine chords of 
sensation, 
The brightness of science may vanish away ; 
Bat the pleasure of friendship shall know no 
cessation, 
Its bliss everlasting—eternal its day. 
The dewdrops of evening, that robe vegetation, ~ 
Descend not more sweetly in seasons of rest; 
Nor brighter the day-spring which gladdens 
creation, 
Than friendship that warms in the sensitive breast. 
°Tis this that gives being its worth and enjoyment, 
To mortals below and to angels above; 
It softens affliction and sweetens employment, 
And Eden without it a desert would prove. 


But Friendship supported by interest, what is it? 
A phantom that flies the approach of distress ; 

and cold as the greetings exchang’d on a visit, 
Too formal—too feeble for words to express : 

To call it a shadow—too powerful the figure ; 
it would then presuppose that the substance was 


n ; 
But shade ‘vithout substance, in logical rigour, 
Would shrink from the glance of the critical eye. 


Though friendship is interest, and yields lasting 
pleasure, : 
And springs from a fountain of endless delight ; 
It gives FRoM ITSELF the possessor a treasuré 
‘Time cannot corrode, nor adversity blight : 
Tis not om the caprice of fancy dependent, 


Though mortals, like times and the seasons, may 


change ; 
Bat friendship’s blest beams, with a radtfance 
resplendent, oon’ 
Are constantly cheering where’er we may range. 
3u 
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True Staptebinse virtue and constancy rises, 
It grows. with our knowledge, and strengthens 
with time; 
Abhors low suspicion, and falsehood despises ; 
In truth it will blossom in every clime. 
From the poles tothe isles of the great southern 


ocean, 
Tis balm to the bosom which sorrows may rend ; 
"Tis nature’s blest impulse, and life’s sweetest 


rtion, 
A faithfal—a lasting—unchangeable Friend. 


The fondest endearments of kindred connexion, 
The filial regard and parental delight ; 

The sweetest emotions in love’s recollection, 
Which beam on the memory like meteors of light, 

Are worthless as dross, and of speedy transition,— 
The concord of natures must rivet the chain 5 

A oneness of feeling without intermission, 

O this is the charm that will ever remain! 


Without it how feeble the charms of variety, 
A mind, like a chasm which nothing can fill, 
May languish in vain for the joys of society, 
The feelings recoil, in despite of the will : 
But similar minds when in unison blending, 
The pleasures of friendship alternately prove ; 
But till thought answers thought it is fruitless 
a 
There is no foundation for Friendship or Love. 


And who but a madman, without a foundation 
Would ever attempt superstructures to raise ; 

Should he build on a false one, some fierce 

inundation 

May waste in a moment the labour of days: 

As light is to darkness, so is wisdom to folly, 
Between them no union or concord is found; 

So the brilliance of wit join’d to dull melancholy, 
Where pleasures should flourish vexations abound. 


And thus are the pleasures of Friendship superior, 
To every delight which the world can impart ; 
The bonds of relationship all are inferior, 
Unless they are bound by a union of heart: 
Without this blest concord all bonds are but madness 
And who can divine where the evil may end ? 
‘They are only productive of sorrow and sadness, 
But’tis Heaveu’s best gift—an affectionate Friend; 
Grorce Herpine. 
Great Grimsby, Sept. 3d, 1827. 
—@——. 
MELODY. 


Tar spirit of my joy is dead, 

I sigh,—but yet I cannot mourn: 

My wonted liveliness is fled, 

And, Oh! may never more return ; 
Unless thou, minstrel, softly fling 
Thy fingers o’er each sounding string. 


I yet can brook to hear nag strain 
Pour’d plaintive from thy feeling soul, 
It soothes the tenor of my pain: 

I list, and own its sweet control. 

O then commence, dear bard, anew, 
Thy strain so tender,—yet so true: 


I'll take the cypress from my brow, 
That cherisher of moody gloom ; 

My heart shall with affection glow, 
And scorn the secret of the tomb ; 

If thou wilt to my bower repair, 

To soothe the fleeting moments there. 


Pure Phebus, mighty king of day, 
Reflects his sunny-fulgent beam 
Upon the rilly-flowing way, 

at branches from the silver stream. 
O then, dear minstrel, come with me, 
And glad the minutes as they flee. 


* Away with gloom ;—return again 
Thou cheering hour of loveliness ; 
The minstrel tries his wonted strain, 
a be cas eorex the eutpes tress, 
wer be green,—my looks be clear, 
For cheerful music ‘lingers here! ‘ 
Dea. « G. R. C. 
AGED FIFTEEN, 





AN ADDRESS TO THE ALMIGHTY. 


O Tuxov, to whose unerring will 
All nature reverence yields ! 

Whose power produced each lofty hill, 
And spread these level fields. 


Who made to grow those stately trees, 
And sweetly scented flowers, 

Which long have stood the frequent breeze, 
And decked the lovely bowers. 


Who formed the depths where billows roll, 
And creatures range at ease ; 

Whose laws the restless waves control, 
Yea, rule the mighty seas. 


Whose powerful voice those wondrous orbs 
On which we gaze—produced ; 

The thought of these our soul absorbs : 
These glories wide diffused ! 


Whose matchless skill, in man displayed, 
In man, surpassing all 

The nameless works thy hands have made; 
Yet man excels them all! - 


Jehovah has in man combined, 
What in his works is great ; 
Yea, in his never-dying mind, 
Raised him to highest state ! 


Alas! how strangely changed through sin, 
A rebel, guilty, lost, 

Mortal—in every part unclean, 
And by his passions toss’d ! 


O God! is this once holy man, 
Of all below the sun? 

Has he defied fair Wisdom’s plan, 
And all God’s works undone ? 


How sovereign, boundless was Thy grace, 
That gave Thy Son to die, 

To die a ransom for our race, 
That all might dwell on high! 


Take then my heart, thou great Supreme! 
Let me be only thine ; 
And though I pass down life’s fleet stream, 
Be thou for ever mine! 
R, Taspanam. 


a pa 


HARRIOT’S TOMB: OR STANZAS ON THE 
DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


“°T1s not for the ravage of winter I mourn, 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mould’ring arn, 
Oh! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave?” 
— Beattie. 


O cease, gentle muse, throagh creation to reve, 
Nor ramble in fancy's gay bowers ; 

Though mountains and valleys are worthy thy love, 
The streamlets, the woodlands, and flowers: 

But the rose and the jessamines need not thy care, 
Carnations and weodbines without thee will 

bloom, 

Sad emblem of mourning, the cypress ey 

And scatter its leaves on the grave of the fair, 
And plant it round Harriot’s tomb, 


Where slumber, of beauty the vanquish’d remains, 
The cypress shall pensively wave ; ; 

Sweet maid, from the region where solitude reigns, 
No skill could thy loveliness save ; 

Nor beauty, which gracefully play’d in thy face, 
Could exempt from contanginen thy delicate 


orm ; 
The lily and rose have deserted their place, 
And fied is the coral, and faded each grace, 
Like a flow’ret cut off by the storm. 


Not so with thy virtues, no blight is their doom, 
They shall live when forgotten thy name; 
Like the blossoms of Eden, unfading shall bloom, 
“In richness and verdure the same ; 
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What can describe, or thy fortitude paint? ; 


Never —_ from thy lips was a murmuring 


word ! 
When wasted by sickness, with languishing faint, 
The Saviour benignly regarded thy plaiat, 
And became thy Redeemer and Lord 


To thy spirit, by faith, were expanded the skies 

In visions from others conceal'd ; 

Thy senses were wrapt in angelic surprise, 

By a glimpse of that glory reveal’d ; 
With praises extolling Emanuel’s name, 

While angels attended to guard thee above, 
Didst thou not when dying enraptur’d exclaim, 
“Ye friends of my heart, and ye seraphs, proclaim 

“ Religion’s fruition is Love?” 


By sympathy fore’d, never more from thy eye 
he tear-drop shall silently steal ; 

Thy sensitive breast shall no more heave a sigh, 
Whieh others’ misfortunes could feel : 

Thy spirit has vanish’d, no more to return, 
Privation and woe are the portion of time ; 

Affection her tribute shall pay at thy arn, 

But thy exit from evil and sorrow to mourn, 
Thy shade would regard as a crime. 


No longer a subject of hope and of fear, 
And pain, which on mortals attend ; 
The token of kindest remembrance—a tear, 
I drop on the tomb of my friend : 
The bosom that gives to thy memory a sigh, 
Like thee must inhabit the regions of death ; 
May I with that sentence as meekly comply, 
Like thee be enabled the grave to defy, 
And as calmly resign my last breath. 


Grimsby, August, 1827. Ann WEBSTER. 
oo 
MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
By Hannah More. 





Warrr’er I am, whate’er [ see, 
Eternal Lord, is full of Thee; 

I feel Thee in the gloom of night, 
I view Thee in the morning light. 


When care distracts my anxious soul, 
Thy grace can every thought control; 
Thy word can still the tronbled heart, 
And peace and confidence impart, 


If pain invade my broken rest, 

Or if corroding griefs molest, 

Soon as the Comforter appears, 

My sighs are hush’d, and dried my tears. 


Thy Wisdom guides, Thy Will directs, 
Thy Arm upholds, Thy Power protects ; 
With Thee when I at dawn converse, 
The shadows sink, the clouds disperse; 


Then, as the sun illumes the skies, 
Oh Sun of righteousness, arise ! 
Dispel the fogs of mental night, 
Being of beings, Light of light! 


-—_——~>-—— 
THE DEPARTURE OF LIFE. 


As evening rays that shed a kind farewell, 

And bid tumultuous earth a fond adieu, 

That whisper peace o’er woods and “ rock or fell,” 
The only limits of a boundless view ; 

Is the last breath that animates the clay, 

And wings its flight on sad funereal knell, 

That quits this world for realms of endless day, 
And pants among the angel-choir to dwell, 

And sing to harps that bright angelic seraphs play. 


The final throb that sets the heart at rest, 

Ceasing to vibrate, with a silent dread, 

And, tremulous, fluttering o’er the aching breast, 

Proclaims the vanished spirit of the dead, 

Which seeks its last long bourn, its only home. 

The chilly Ee of ebbing life confest, 

Where the high swelling waves, raising their foam 

With utmost pride, sink at their God’s behest, 

Leave the vast shore, and in the trackless ocean 
roam, 





The‘spectre face of death, fi with a flush 
That animates the cold and lifeless cheek, 
Confesses pity with a cruel blush 

And bursts the heart with the sad ruthless shriek. 
Eden was fair ; but view the black reverse, 

Forth to their prey the venomed serpents rash, 
Exulting in the gloomy grave's last curse, 
Writhing their folds the woman’s seed to crush, 
Brooding o’er nodding sables and a plumy hearse, 


A passing meteor lights the faded eye, 

Glistens in tears, and softly dies away, 

Gazes upon the heavenly star on high, 

Then shuts itself to every kindling ray. 

Like the pale primrose of a fading wreath, 
Breathing its fragrance to an evening sky, 
Closing its saffron leaves, shrinking beneath 

The furied blast, loving the zephyr’s sigh, 

Bat with'ring with the bloody of sullen death 


Beaconsfield, Oct, 9, 1826. J. A.B. 
Senate aoe 
TWO SONNETS. 


I. 
Written in St. James’s Park, on the Evening of the 
3d of June, 1826. 
“ Nature as fresh and fragrant seems 
As I have met her in my dreams.” 
; MontToomery. 

Ir is the hour ofeve ; and all the sky 

Is lit with glory ; but unlike the day's :— 

"Tis an effulgence which the sun essays 
To throw on vivid clouds of varied dye ;— 
When fast receding to his ocean-rest, 

He kisses earth, and faintly smiles adieu ; 

And, as a lover to the parting view, 
More beauteous seems when travell’d to the west. 
Now gilds his foliage, where the dark’ning boughs 

Shade happy hearts, and eyes of sym ath : 

Where whisp'ring tongues, in mutu mioleby, 
Discourse their promptings, and repeat their vows 
Ev’n my poor stricken heart forgets her woes; 
And for a season revels in repose. 


Il. 
ON THE DEATH OF JOHN KEATS. 


= The poet fed 
To walk in paths Elysian ; where bright song 
And never-withering flowers enchant the soul.” 


Hast thou ne'er heard the Poet's nightingale 
Chant her sweet masic in the midnight hour,— 
Notes of unearthly tone, and magic power, 

And in a bright enchantment wrap the vale ?— 

When to her nest a loathsome adder crept, 

And crush’d in death the bird of Poesy ; 
As ceas'd her meekest moan to dim the eye, 

And all grew dreary silent where she wept.— 

So the bright bard, denied a fleeting name, q 
Unstrung his barp, and spurn’d his deathlesssong, 
Died of deep grief, for undeserved wrong, 

And left to worthless men his living fame: 

Tears were his theme ; but grief, that knows no tear, 

Veil’d his young eyes, and clos’d his brief career ! 


June 5th, 1826. G. Y. H. 
a 


SONNET ON FOUNTAIN’S ABBEY. 


In days of monkish es oft this pile, 

Resounded with the solemn organ’s peal ;— 

Oft litanies have died along the aisle ;— 

Or at the holy altar monks would kneel : 
Proudshattered pile! where now thy grandeur, say? 
Now desolation claims thee for her prey! 

And when the moon shines on the ruined pile, 

The poet, wrapt in ecstacy of thought, 

Gazes in raptures on the heavenly smile, 

The fairy landscape from the moon has eaught. 
Oh! then his mind reverts to former days, 

Ere desolation had despoiled the place; 

When the cowled monks chanted the solemn 


praise 
Of Him who died to save a fallen race. 
Huddersfield. 








8. J. 
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/Ruview.—The Amulet, or Christian 
Remembrancer for 1828. pp. 426. 
¢° Baynes and Son, London. 


AttnovGu the season is past, which pro- 
duces roses and carnations, that which gives 
birth to some beautiful literary annuals, has 
but just commenced. Among these, the 
Amulet is the first that has presented itself 
to our notice, and we hail it asa lovely 
flower, decorated with the charms of the 
muse, the elegancies of diction, and the 
splendours of the graphic art. 

Enclosed in an joel coloured case, 
the Amulet appears in a covering of purple 
silk ; the edges of its leaves are gilt; and, 
in addition to a number of very curious 
autographs, and fac-similes of eleven an- 
cient coins, it is embellished with ten superb 
and highly finished engravings, which are 
accompanied with the tales or incidents 
to which they owe their birth. In favour 
of their design and execution many things 
highly flattering, yet strictly true, might 
be advanced; but those who have pur- 
chased the preceding volumes, will know how 
to estimate the value of this, when they are 
informed, that the Amulet of 1828 will reflect 
no dishonour on its predecessors. 

The articles, both in prose and verse, have 
been communicated by various authors, 
among whom are seme of the more cele- 
brated of the present day. Its general 
aspect is that of religious cheerfulness, though 
sometimes the picture puts on a solemnity 
of features, that, in their local departments, 
would seem to give it another character. 
Yet, even on these occasions, we find, in 
the interest that is excited, a full compensa- 
tion for the change that is introduced. We 
had intended to give a specimen both of its 
prose and verse, and for that purpose had 
marked the story of “Amy Vernon,” by 
John Luscombe, which carries us back to 
the days of Queen Mary ; and “‘ The Druids,” 
by N.T. Carrington ; but our limits at pre- 
sent preclude their insertion. 

As a literary present, we doubt not that 
the Amulet will, at the approaching Christ- 
mas, find its way into the hands of many 
young gentlemen and ladies. For sucha 
transfer it is admirably adapted, as it will 
confer an equal honour on the giver and 
the réceiver. 

—_—@—— 

Review.— Private Life of the Persecuted : 
or Memoirs of the First Years of James 
Nisbet, one of the Scottish Covenanters, 
written by Himself. 12mo. pp. 296. 
Holdsworth. London. 1827. 

Tue biography of James Nisbet is preceded 

by .an introduction that fills 44 pages,.in 


Review.—Religious Education. 
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which are detailed the persecutions tnat 
b were carried on against the Scotch cove- 
nanters from the restoration of Charles IF. 
until the glorious revolution in 1688. The 
deeds of atrocity which are here recorded 
can hardly be exceeded by the dragooning 
under Lewis XIV. or the infernal cruelties 
of the unholy inquisition. 

James Nisbet was born in these trouble- 
some times, and had to drink deeply of the 
cup of affliction through this dreary season 
of suffering. This memoir records the 
principal events of his life, his hairbreadth 
escapes from innumerable perils, the pro- 
vidential interposition of divine power in 
his behalf, and, throughout his varied trials, 
his strong confidence in God. Of his sin- 
cerity and genuine religion, every portion of 
the biography. bears the most decisive 
evidence, and ‘his zeal was every way fitted 
for the ordeals he was called to endure. 
In some instances it would appear that it 
carried him beyond the bounds of prudence, 
and that his unyielding resolution bordered 
upon obstinacy. Of this, however, we are 
not altogether competent to judge. His 
trials were extraordinary, and these de- 
manded a degree of energy and fortitude, 
which milder times would characterize as 
intolerant and fanatical :—a Luther’s situa- 
tion required’ a Luther’s spirit. 

The language in which this memoir 
appears, is quaint and obsolete, abounding 
with phrases and expressions that seem very 
inharmonious to a modern ear. Those, 
however, who peruse this narrative, will 
examine its pages with more exalted views 
than the peculiarity of language can inspire, 
and will find something much more inte- 
resting to engross their attention. They will 
lament the inhumanities that accompanied 
intolerance in former years, and rejoice to 
reflect that they have their lot in more 
auspicious days. 

—— 


Review.— Religious Education, a Series 
of Observations on the Instruetion of 
the Young, principally with Reference 
to Sunday Schools. By A. H. Davis. 
12mo. pp. 164. Westley and Davis. 
London. 

Tus book has been several months in our 

hands, but it has rather been overlooked 

than neglected; and if we estimate its 
title to attention by its intrinsic value, it 
had a right to claim a much earlier notice. 

The author appears to be intimately 
acquainted with the subjects on which he 
has written, and to have founded his 
remarks on observation and experience, 





rather than on theory. Information de- 
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rived from this source, rarely fails to be 
genuine ; it carries conviction to the mind, 
while the eye glances over the pages that 
contain the unadulterated sentiments, and 
leaves hypothesis and speculation to spin 
their webs in fogs, and foolishly triumph in 
the conclusions of abstract vision. 

This work is divided into twelve chap- 
ters, which treat, in consecutive order, on 
some of the principal topics that claim our 
attention in the instruction of youth, but 
more particularly in Sunday schools. The 
primary object which the author keeps in 
view is, the serious impressions that ma 
be made on the minds of the children, and 
their progressive growth in religious know- 
ledge. To these grand points all his ob- 
servations are more or less subservient. 
The views which he has taken of the pro- 
moting and retarding causes of this great 
end, are both comprehensive and diver- 
sified ; and whoever reads this little volume 
with attention, will be convinced, that 
Sunday schools have not yet reached the 
acme of perfection, either in their constitu- 
tion or management. 

We must not, however, suppose, 
while Mr. Davis points out the improve- 
ments that are attainable, and notices the 
imperfections which may be avoided, that 
he condemns the systems already esta- 
blished. He considers their radical prin- 
ciples to be superlatively excellent, but 
susceptible of emendations, additions, and 
retrenchments in their application, which 
would render the structure still more 
glorious. The whole of his recommenda- 
tions it would perhaps be difficult to adopt 
in the present state of things, and on many 
points a diversity of opinion has long 
pas and will continue to prevail ; but 

y far the greater number of his sugges- 
tions are within the reach of all, and they 
may be easily introduced, without in the 
least affecting the organization of the schools 
already established. 

By those who are engaged in these 
benevolent institutions, this book will be 
found deserving of the most serious notice. 
Even a solitary hint may more than repay 
the trouble of perusal, and if but one 
valuable suggestion be adopted, it will be a 
movemeut in the progressive scale towards 
perfection. 

— 


Revirw.—Stories from the History of 


Scotiand, &c. By the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart. 12mo. pp. 189. Whittaker. 
London. 1827. 


Tuts is a nice little book, neatly finished 
without, and richly furnished within. It 





contains thirty-four interesting stories; 
selected from various parts of the history of 
Scotland, related in a manner that is cal- 
culated to gain the attention of readers, 
who are presumed to be all young, ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and always 
pleased with tales that deviate from the 
common path of life. Flowers of truth 
have always a peculiar fragrance, when ga- 
thered near the territories of romance. 

These stories uniformly derive their 
birth from ns filling the more exalted 
stations in the state; but it is melancholy 
to add, that they almost invariably intro- 
duce us to scenes of treachery, injustice, 
tyranny, cruelty, or murder. These fea- 
tures, in their combined effect, present us 
with a gloomy aspect of the human charac- 
ter, and make the reader 


“ blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man.” 


The scenes described can, however, in 
no t affect the intrinsic value of the 
book. The author has furnished nothi 
but what genuine history has supplied, 
he who draws from this well, must take 
what the fountain lying at the bottom 
yields. We should, indeed, have been 
better pleased, if the tales had been less 
tinged with blood, and less polluted with 
iniquity ; but he who would have tales of 
this amiable description, must not expect 
to find a plentiful crop in ancient Scottish 
history. 

Each tale in this volume is introduced 
in a pleasing manner. The author’ has 
contrived to render his language at once 
simple and interesting, calculated to arrest 
the attention, and to impress the memory. 
The volume has also another excellence ; 
its tales are short; and Mr. Stewart has 
acquired an art which many writers of 
celebrity have yet to learn, to end his story 
where the narrative terminates. Few 
persons, we think, will hear the beginning 
of a tale without wishing to see its termi- 
nation ; and, what is perhaps still more ex- 
traordinary, without wishing to skip over 
any of the intermediate which connect 
the commencement with the conclusion. 
Facts like these, can derive no advantage 
from verbal recommendation. 


—_@——_. 


Review.— <A Chronology of Ancient 
History, illustrated by parallel Streams 
of Time, &c. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 524. 


Mrs. Sherwood. Vol. II. Long- 
man and Co. London. 1827. 


In col. 666 of our eighth volume, for 
1826, the first volume of this work 
under our review. Of its varied and valu- 
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able contents, we then took a co 

sive but not a minute survey, pointing out 
in general terms the great objects which it 
embraced, and drawing a kind of indefinite 
circle round its vast and extended outlines. 
We then ‘characterized it as a work which 
happily combined instruction and enter- 
tainment, and as a production which would 
amply repay with amusement and edifica- 
tion all who should peruse its pages. 

Of this work, the second volume has 
lately made its appearance, and we can 
state with confidence, that in valuable 
matter obtained from industrious research, 
and various illustrations from the ancient 
poets and classical writers, it is in no way 
inferior to its predecessor. It is not to be 
supposed, that a volume which professes to 
furnish a chronology and an analysis of 
ancient history, can contain any original 
materials. The remote ground on which 
it takes its stand, renders this impossible. 
Historical records are its only basis, and 
the employment of the fair authoress has 
been to compare events together, to separate 
reality from fiction, and to furnish from the 
best authenticated records, such prominent 
facts and incidents, as are obviously cal- 
culated to excite a peculiar interest when 
wrought into chronological detail. 

The compilation of these volumes must 
have been a work of very considerable 
labour, one that could not have been 
accomplished without much study and 
extensive reading, all of which the writer 
has happily evinced, in a very commen- 
dable dooms. Mrs. Sherwood has marked 
with an attentive eye the expressions and 
allusions of the ancient poets, and with a 
peculiar felicity has brought them to bear 
in a striking manner on the subjects they 
are intended to illustrate. 

This work is constructed in the form of 
question and answer, which are so con- 
trived, that every historical event of any 
moment, is brought into view, and placed 
before us in consecutive order. When, 
however, the questions are asked, they are 
adapted to elicit replies, the materials of 
which must have been drawn from other 
and various sources. The answers embody 
in a narrow compass the result of ‘much 
previous inquiry and investigation, and can 
only be expected from those who have 
made considerable progress in an acquain- 
tance with ancient universal history, and 
the writings of the earlier poets. 

Connected with the history of each 
island, state, or kingdom, we have a chro- 
nological table, which divides time into 
centuries, leaving blanks to be filled up 
from the historical events which fall within 





the range of any given period. Of these 
tables, the design is obvious, and it is only 
to those who may peruse the second 
volume without having seen the first, that 
any want of direction in their specific 
appropriation will appear. To persons 
who have made ancient history their study, 
but who may have partially forgotten the 
association between events and time, as 
wel] as to youth whose minds are receiving 
the impressions which these associations 
make, this condensed epitome will be 
found of essential service. We have 
perused its with much’ pleasure, and 
most cordially recommend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers, as a valuable work. 


——a 


Review.— Papistry Stormed, or the 
Dingin’ down o’ the Cathedral: Ane 
Poem in Sax Songs. By M. W. T. 
12mo. pp. 240. Oliver and Boyd. 
Edinburgh. 1827. 


Tuts is a kind of burlesque poem, founded 
on a subject, which we are told in the pre- 
face, “is of some interest in the history of 
Fife.” Of this poem, the occasion bears 
the name of “ The Demolition,” and carries 
our views back to a period when Protes- 
tantism contended with Popery for empire, 
in the Scottish territories. e Demolition, 
or “the Dingin’ down o’ the Cathedral,” 
we are also informed, “has hardly ever 
been much applauded; it has been pal- 
liated rather as an extraordinary achieve- 
ment of popular excitement, as an ebullition 
of ultra Protestantism, condemned, or at 
least disclaimed, by the principal leaders.” 
These circumstances are highly favourable 
to a satirical burlesque, for such is the 
volume before us; and we readily allow 
that the author, having availed himself of 
his fortunate opportunity, has turned it to 
good account. 

In describing the general ferment, the 
agitation, the panic, the bustle, the activity, 
the confusion, which prevailed among the 
people of all ranks and orders, armed 
with every species of weapon, all i 
with infuriated zeal to “ the Demolition, 
the author has almost an inexhaustible 
fund of humour. There is scarcely a cir- 
cumstance that can be supposed to occur 
among a mob, on such an eventful: occasion, 
of which he has not availed himself, and 
many of the scenes to which we are intro- 
duced are truly ludicrous. In conducting 
us forward, he has displayed an extensive 
acquaintance with the manners which pre- 
vailed, and with the characters which ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous in the period 
to which the event is ascribed. In many 
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respects it may be compared to Butler’s 
Hudibras; and if the subject had been 
national with M. W.T. as it was with 
Butler, “ Papistry Stormed” would have 


been in no r of descending to pos- 


terity. 

Unbortanately for the author, however, 
his subject is comparatively local, and is 
in itself rather unpopular among those who 
may be ex to give immortality to 
verse. In addition to this, he has chosen 
the broad Scottish dialect, which to a mere 
English reader will prevent a vast number 
of inimitable satirical touches from being 
perceived in all their force. There is, 
indeed, a glossary of many difficult terms, 
but this is on too contracted a scale to re- 
move the cause of complaint; yet under 
these local disadvantages, enough is visible 
to place the author’s talents in a command- 
ing light, and to shew, even to those who 
cannot relish all its beauties, that his genius 
is admirably adapted for the path in which 
he has chosen to walk. 

—— 


Review.—An Introduction to Practical 
Arithmetic and Mensuration, &c. &c. 


By Samuel Reynolds, Teacher of Mathe- 
aan 


matics, &c. 12mo. pp. 112. 

London. 

Tue author, in his preface to this work, has 
given in a condensed form the history of 
arithmetic, tracing its progress, from its 
cradle in the East, where it was first culti- 
vated, to the yarious kingdoms in the West, 
in which the science of numbers is now 
cherished in its highest perfection. 

As this work is i for the instruc- 
tion of youth, whether in schools or as pri- 
vate learners, the author very judiciously 
begins with the definition of terms that will 
unavoidably occur as he p These 
definitions are concise, but they are clear, 
and sufficiently comprehensive for the pur- 
pose desi . From these he proceeds 
through the common rules of arithmetic ; 
furnishing yen as he advances, and 
illustrating principles laid down by 
numerous examples, that are intelligible to 
any common ity. From the simple 
tules he ieuninie the more complex, 
and furni the principles on w ish Oe 
more difficult problems may be solved. 

On entering the region of mensuration, Mr, 
Reynolds gives thefigures of various lines, 
angles, and solids, appropriating to each 
its specific or scientific name. Hence the 
—— whenever these terms occur, can 
refer to the figure, and perceive with 
cision the exact and character of the 
subject that passes under his consideration. 


This we consider to be of great advantage 
to the pupil, who is frequently ignorant of 
the exact shape of the figure he is about to 
measure in theory, and who sometimes has 
no means at hand to relieve him from his 
perplexity. In this volume these difficulties 
are in a measure obviated, so that a youth 
of moderate capacity, if intent on acquiring 
arithmetical knowledge, will find it to be 
one of Hwageters <tna oy will enable him 
to make’a profici in learning, without 
wedheah i . 
ee 


Review.—The Narrative of a Mission to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
Somer’s Island, with a Tour to the Lake 
Ontario. Second Edition, 12mo. pp. 
460. Stephens. London. 1827. 


Every one knowns that between theory 
and practice there is an essential difference. 
Many a man of figures can sit in his par- 
lour, and, on a sheet of paper, navigate a 
vessel round the globe, with whom a per- 
son of prudence would not trust himself to 
cross a diminutive ferry. Similar remarks 
will apply to historians, and to the writers 
of narrative, who have neither visited the 
scenes which they describe, nor encountered 
the dangers which they detail with such cir- 
cumstantial exactness. The  elegancies 
of diction may dazzle the superficial, and. 
affect the thoughtless, but the man of ster- 
ling discernment knows that real danger 
has a very different aspect from that which 
it assumes in the theatre, and that the tears 
of sincerity are of a distinct character from 
those which Sterne over his dead ass. 
In reality there is a in the descrip 
tions, accompanied with such a tinge of 
originality in the expression, as fiction 
endeavours in vain to imitate. A thou- 
sand nameless little turns occur, of which 
even the author is unconscious, but which 
bearing evidence to the genuineness of his 
production, stamp his narration with the 
everlasting characters of truth, and in their 
combined results assure us that he has 
learnt to— 
“ Catch the manners living as they rise.” 

Of this latter description is the volume 
before us. Having truth, accompanied 
with actual observation, for its basis, it seeks. 
no embellishment from “ the foreign aid-of. 
ornament,” but finds an ample reeommen- 
dation in the important subject of which it 
treats, and to. which the simplicity of the 
language gives an additional lustre. In its 
i » this work appears without an 
author’s name, but is a portrait, 

the “Rey. 





prefixed 
under which stands. engraven 
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Joshua Marsden, late Missionary,” by 
whom we find it dedicated to James Mont- 
gomery, esq. 

In looking over the table of contents, we 
discover the materials of this volume to be 
embodied in the form of letters, addressed 
to the gentleman to whom it is dedicated. 
These letters are forty-eight in number, and 
embrace the adventures, zeal, efforts, dan- 
gers, disasters, deliverances, and success, of 
a pious missionary, while traversing the 
regions that are mentioned in the oer 
In a subordinate sense, we are introduced 
to many scenes that are entirely new; but 
on a more extended scale, the countries 
being already known, this work cannot be 
expected to contain so much of originality, as 
if the author had been called to traverse 
savage districts that had never before been 
trodden by the foot of civilized man. The 
incidents, however, which rise to view are 
particularly characteristic of the inhabitants, 
climate, and productions where they occur- 
red; and from being dissimilar to what 
pone under our daily observations, they 

me interesting from their novelty. 

In the prosecution of his narrative, the 
progress of the gospel, and the causes which 
tend to accelerate or retard its success, claim 
Mr. Marsden’s primary consideration ; and 
from numerous incidental expressions, allu- 
sions, and intimations, it may be gathered, 
that its interests lay near his heart. Sub- 
ordinate to these great points, he takes ex- 
cursions into the kingdom of nature, and 
furnishes many pleasing accounts of its ani- 
mal and vegetable productions. The man- 
ners, customs, prejudices, and peculiarities 
of the varied inhabitants, are also brought 
before us, in a diversity of forms, all tend- 
ing to develop the human character, so that 
while at times we are led to rejoice in the 
gleams of enlighted liberality which appear, 
we cannot but lament, at others, to perceive 
a spirit of intolerance embodying itself in 
restrictive laws, and brandishing a whip of 
sanguinary coercion over those who would 
sympathize with the fettered slave, and ani- 
mate his spirits with the prospects of mercy 
and salvation in another and a better world, 

From this narrative many interesting 
extracts might be taken, some of which 
would excite the reader’s high esteem, while 
others would provoke his indignation; but 
our limits forbid us this indulgence. With 
the perusal of the whole we have been 
much gratified ; aad we venture to affirm, 
that every one who is pleased with mis- 
sionary accounts, will find in this volume 
much to amuse his fancy, but more to en- 
lighten his understanding, and to interest 
the best feelings of the heart. 





Review.—A Course of Elementary 
Reading in Science and Literature, 
compiled from various Popular Writers, 
Sc. $c. By James ‘MCulloch, A. M. 
Head Master of Circus-place School. 
12mo. pp. 346. Whittaker. Landon. 
1827. 

Tuts book contains a great variety of articles, 
selected from numerous authors that are of 
acknowledged celebrity in the scientific and 
literary world. They are, however, so clas- 
sified in the following order—1, natural 
science ; 2, natural history; 3, geography ; 
4, religious and moral pieces; 5, miscel- 
laneous pieces ; 6, poetry; and, finally, an 
appendix—that no confusion can arise from 
their multiplicity, nor will any difficulty be 
enpesianegl in finding a subject either in 
prose or verse. From the complexion and 
character of this work, every one will per- 
ceive that its primary design is for the use 
of schools, and, we may add, for young 
persons of every description, who are anxious 
to have their taste refined, and their minds 
imbued with exalted sentiment and useful 
knowledge. 

To originality of composition, Mr. 
M‘Culloch in this volume makes no preten- 
sions. His only claim to merit arises from 
his exercise of judgment in making the 
selections which he here places before the 
reader, and in this we think he has been 
very successful. The articles are both 
elegant and instructive; and in a parti- 
cular manner those which belong to the 
classes of “natural science,” and “natural 
history,” will be read with a considerable 
degree of interest and advantage, by many 
who have long shaken off the .trammels 
of the school. 


paar vee wee 


a bylon Destroyed, or the His- 

tory of the Empire of Assyria, compiled 

from Rollin, Pri Segp = pi 
12mo. pp. 303. Hatchard. London. 
1827. 


Tue title of this volume expresses only in a 
very partial manner the subjects which 
occupy its Babylon destroyed, is 
without doubt, the eventful catastrophe, to 
which the principal branches of the histori- 
cal narrative refer; but ere we reach the 
awful crisis, this “ glory of kingdoms,” is 
placed before us in all its splendour ; and 
when its doom is irrevocably sealed, we 
walk in pensive solitude among its moulder- 
ing ruins, and. sigh over the instability of 
all earthly magnificence. 

So far as history furnishes any light, the 
author directs our attention to the founda- 
tion of the great Assyrian empire, and we 























perceive Nineveh and Babylon rising into 
glory within a comparatively short period 
after the deluge. Guided by Rollin and 
Prideaux, he traces the connexion between 
this empire and the surrounding vations, 
either through conquest, alliance, hostility, 
or commerce, and leads the reader by suc- 
cessive steps to perceive the numerous links 
by which sacred and profane history are 
united. Following this train of thought, 
the predictions of the prophets rise before 
us, and on comparing them with the events 
to which they refer, respecting these devoted 
cities, we behold the fulfilment of prophecy 
in all the punctilios of dreadful exactness, 
pointed out as by the finger of God. 

In the fate of Babylon these predictions 
of the prophets and their accomplishment, 
appear more pre-eminently conspicuous, 
throughout the whole progress of its history ; 
and so far as information can be obtained, 
an appeal to facts gives an awful confirma- 
tion to the declarations of scripture. The 
ruins of ancient Babylon remain to the 
present hour as a dread memorial of pro- 
phetic denunciation, and it is not improba- 
ble that some fragments of its departed 
greatness may descend to the latest posterity 
of man. 

This volume may be considered as an 
abridgment of Rollin and Prideaux, so far 
as Babylon in the various branches of its 
history is concerned ; and such readers as 
are acquainted with these celebrated works, 
will know how to estimate this valuable 
epitome, which, having examined with 
pleasure, we now dismiss with deserving 
esteem. 

———4-—— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Conversations on the Corporation 
and Test Acts, by an Old Servant of the 
Public, (Holdsworth, London,) are written 
in the strain of a familiar dialogue, which 
all can comprehend. They give much 
information; the statements seem fairly 
made, and, though very small, it is a 
pamphlet likely to make many converts. 

2. Remarks on the Sacrificial Death of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as the only Medium 
through which Remission of Sins is grant- 
ed, by Joseph Burgess, (Mason, Lon- 
don,) seems to have been published to 
counteract the spread of Socinian principles 
at Penzance, in Cornwall, where it was 
printed. Mr. has taken up the 
question on the ground which is expressed 
in the title of his pamphlet, and is evidently 
in earnest while contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. The divinity 
of the Saviour, and the necessity of his 
atonement, are the leading topies in this 

107.—VvoL, 1x. 


Brief Survey of Books. 
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pamphlet. In favour of these doctrines, 
the author has advanced many powerful 
arguments, which it will be more easy to 
evade than to repel. 

3. An on the Death of the Rev. 
Legh Richmond, (Newport Pagnel,) is an 
amiable tribute of respect to the memory 
of a man who was universally beloved 
when living, and is deservedly lamented 
now dead. This piece, which seems to 
have been Pcl chiefly for local cir- 
culation, has reached a second edition, and 
we doubt not that it will be highly valued 
on account of its own intrinsic merit, as 
well as that of the worthy divine whose 
character it embalms. The two following 
lines, which begin the elegy, will furnish 
no bad specimen of the poetry. 

“*Twas Richmond’s grave, and when the good man 


i 
Wisdom in sorrow bung her head and sigh’d.” 


4. A Key to the Calendar, explanatory 
of the Fasts, Feslivals, and Holidays o 
the Church of England, by Josiah H. 
Walker, (Mason, ndon,) is chiefly 
valuable for the fragments of history which 
it contains; and in this respect it will be 
found very useful, particularly to young 
persons, who are anxious to learn on what 
the fasts and feasts of the church are 
founded, when they were established, and 
to know who the saints that are celebrated 
were. 

5. The Elements of French Grammar, 
by Lhomond, &c. (Westley and Davis, 
London,) is adapted to the capacity of any 
youth ,just commencing an acquaintance 
with the French language. Several of the 
examples given, are illustrated with wood 
cuts. It is a book that will be found very 
useful to learners. 

6. Vocal Melody, or Singing the only 
music sanctioned by Divine Authority in 
the Public Worship of Christians, by 
Daniel Isaac, (Kershaw, London,) is a 
well-written pamphlet; but one which, 
like most others that wear a contro- 


versial aspect, will be applauded by one 
pty and reprobated by another. The 
subject itself has been long and much 


debated, and “to the contest vain appears 
no end.” We think, however, that those 
who undertake to defend instrumental 
music in places of worship, under the 
Christian dispensation, have an arduous. 
task to perform. 

7. An Examination of the Rev. Thomas 
Tysan’s Pamphlet entitled “Via Directa,” 


with a few Remarks on the Rev. J. A. 

Mason’s Shaver. Part I1.,by A.G Jewitt, 

(Mason, London,) is the continuation of an 

article which we noticed in July, col. 674. 
3x 
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It is keen and caustic, and falls with 
severity on the Rev. Mr. Tysan, who 
before us as a theological Cobbet, 

to whom, when he has fairly answered 
what Mr. Jewitt has advanced, may be 
applied the words of Butler in his Hu- 
dibras— 

* On either side he could dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute.” 

— + 


A FEW REMARKS IN ANSWER TO AN 
ARTICLE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
GRAVITATION, INSERTED IN COL, 931, 


“ Never admit as the cause of a phenomenon any 
thing of which we do not know the existenee.” 





AsI intend to be as brief as I can, con- 
sistently with making myself understood, 
I will direct my sole attention to the three 
following points: 1. To the natural direc- 
tion of moving bodies, and to the cause of 
curvilinear motion. 2. To the law of the 
deflective force, by which bodies are retained 
on curve-lined motions. And, 3. To give 
some facts proving the mutual attraction of 
all the heavenly bodies. 

1. The nature and direction of moving 
bodies, and the cause of curvilinear mo- 
tion. 

That a body in motion will continue to 
move uniformly forward in a right line tll 
it is acted upon by some external force, is 
not, it must be allowed, altogether at first 
sight obvious; since in all, the motions 
which fall under our immediate observa- 
tion, and rectilinear motion in particular, 
are soon destroyed. If, however, we can 
point out the causes which tend to destroy 
the motions of bodies, and by removing 
some of them the motions continually be- 
come more uniform and rectilinear, we may 
justly conclude that any deviation from the 
first direction and first velocity must be 
attributed to the agency of external causes, 
and that there is no tendency in matter it- 
self either to increase or diminish any mo- 
tion impressed upon it. Now, the causes 
which retard a body’s motion, or the evident 
obstruction which it meets with from sensi- 
ble masses of matter, are gravity, friction, 
and the resistance of the air ; and it will appear 
from the following experiments, that when 
these are removed, or due allowance is 
made for their known effects, we are neces- 
sarily led to imfer the truth of the law 
above stated. 

If a ball be thrown along a rough pave- 
ment, its motion, on account of the many 
obstacles it meets with, will be very 
wregular, soon cease; but if it be 
bowled upon a smooth bowling-green, its 
motion will continue longer, and be more 





rectilinear ; but if it be thrown along a sheet of 
ice, it will preserve both its direction and 
its motion for a still longer period. 

In these cases gravity neither accelerates 
nor retards the motion, but the causes which 
produce the retardation are, collision, fric- 
tion, and the resistance of the air: and in 

roportion as these are lessened, the motion 
sen uniform and rectilinear. From 
this we are led to conclude that all bodies 
in motion would uniformly persevere in 
thai motion, were they not prevented by 
external impediments; and that every in- 
crease or diminution of velocity, every 
deviation from the line of direction, is to be 
attributed to the agency of such causes. 

But farther, all curvilinear motion is a 
case of continued deflection, a forced state 
of motion. In all motions of this kind we 
invariably find, that when the deflecting 
force ceases to act, or at least does not act 
with sufficient force, the moving body will 
fly off in a tangential direction; and, vice 
versa, if the velocity be weakened too much, 
or cease, to act, then the body will seek the 
centre. In a similar manner, the union of 
the central velocity in projectiles with the 
earth’s attraction, in bodies thrown obliquely, 
causes the projectile to describe the 
bolie curve, whose nature is susceptible of 
pretty accurate calculation, after making the 
well-known allowance for the resistance of 
the air. Here then we see it is the union 
of two forces, that produces curvilinear 
motion: one, I have shewn above, must be 
rectilinear, and the other a deflective force 
seated somewhere within the curve. Hence, 
if we suppose that the heavenly bodies 
were first put in motion by their Creator, the 
idea of a primary rectilinear force is no 
creature of the imagination, but a simple 
law of nature. 

2. The law of the deflective force, by 
which bodies are retained in their curvi- 
linear motions. 

It was at his country seat that Newton’s 
attention was more particularly directed to 
the theory of attraction: but though the 
falling of an apple was the primary cause 
which led him into his investigations, yet he 
does not proceed to rear his system upon 
this isolated fact; he proceeds in a more 
philosophic manner,—establishing first the 
general fact, and then drawing the inference. 
Having from the above circumstance sus- 
ao oe the sun might be the seat of 

ion of the planetary bodies, he ap- 
plied himself to a strict scrutiny into the 
celestial motions, but more particularly to 
the motion of a body under a continued 
action of a deflecting force. It was allowed 
on all hands that the planets described 
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curved lines coneave to the sun, and a 
ler had proved that they moved round 
sun in such a manner, that a line, drawn 
from the planet to the sun, passes over areas 
proportional to the times; from which New- 
ton brought forward his first great inference 
given in the 2d prop. of the Principia, viz. 
“ Every body that moves in any curve-line 
described in a plane, and by a radius drawn 
to a point, either immoveable or moving 
forward with an uniform rectilinear motion, 
describes about that point areas propor- 
tional to the times, is urged by a centripetal 
force tending to that point ;” a general pro- 
position, applying both to the planets revolv- 
ing round the sun, and to the satellites re- 
volving round their primaries. But it must 
be observed, Newton as yet had attained 
nothing but the direction: he says nothing 
of the manner of acting,—it may be a stream 
of fluid, a gaseous medium moving toward 
the centre, or in fact any thing that can 
cause this effect ; but whatever this may be, 
this is the direction. He calls it a centri- 
petal force. 

Having now determined that the sun was 
the great seat and regulator of the planetary 
motions, he proceeds to investigate its 
nature and intensity. Hence, Kepler having 
proved that the planets move in ellipses 
having the sun in one of their foci ; Newton 
proves. further, that. the deflective force in 
any of the conic sections varies as the re- 
ciprocal of the square of the distance. This 
forms the 13th, 14th, and 15th, props. of the 
Principia. Here then we have an epitome 
of the properties of the curvilinear motion 
in the celestial bodies. 

But an objection is raised here. “As the 
right-lined force,” it is said, “ must always 
be equal to itself, it will be in danger of 
being diminished by the resistance of the 
air.” It will not be necessary to take much 
time in answering this point, for as far as I 
have gone it is shewn that Newton proved 
that the sun is the seat of deflection, and if 
by facts he can prove that the attractive 
power of the sun is the cause of this deflec- 
tion, then it follows of course that the air 
can afford no sensible resistance, as the 
velocity is not decreased. But still, by the 
way, we may remark, that from some very 
accurate observations it has been shewn 
(the thermometer and barometer being at 
stated heights) that were the atmosphere 
homogeneous, its height would be short of 
5 miles, (See Vince’s Hyd.) and that at the 
altitude of 7 miles the air is four times 
rarer than at the earth’s surface; at 14 
miles, sixteen times rarer; at 21 miles, 
sixty-four times rarer; at 70 miles, a mil- 
lion times rarer: so that we may see from 
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this alone, that we have every reason to 
conclude that the celestial space is filled 
with air too rare to offer any sensible 
resistance. 

3. We come now to the facts proving 
the mutual attraction of the heavenly bodies. 

Newton remarked, that in all changes of 
motion observable in our sublunary world, 
the changes in the acting bodies are equal 
and opposite. In all impulsions, one body 
is observed to lose as much as another 
gains,—all magnetical and electrical attrac- 
tions and repulsions are the same. Every 
action seems to be accompanied by an 
equal re-action in the opposite direction. 
He therefore affirmed this law obtained 
also in the celestial motions, and that not 
only the planets were~ continually impelled 
toward the sun, but also the sun was im- 
pelled toward the planets: also, in a simi< 
lar manner, the satellite was impelled to the 
primary, and the primary to the satellite ; 
and lastly, that the planets were impelled 
or drawn to one another. In support 
of this, we bring forward the following 
facts. 

1. With regard to the earth and the moon. 
The waters of the ocean are observed every 
day to heap up on that side of our 
globe which is under the moon. In 
this situation the weight of the water is 
diminished by the attraction of the moon, 
and it requires a greater elevation, or a 
greater quantity of the water, to compensate 
for the diminished weight. On the other 
hand, we see the waters abstracted from all 
those parts which have the moon in the hori- 
zon. Here is a very strong proof of the attrac- 
tion of the moon. But again : when the astro. 
nomers had obtained instruments of nicé 
construction, and had improved the art of 
observing, there was found an irregulari 
in the calculation of the sun’s place, whi 
had an evident relation to the moon. 

At new moon, the observations corre- 
sponded exactly with the sun’s calculated 
place ; but seven or eight days after, the sun 
is observed to be about 8” or 10” to the 
eastward of his calculated place, when the 
moon is in quadrature ; and he is observed 
as much to the westward, when she is in her 
last quadrature. In intermediate situations 
the error is observed to increase in the pro- 
portion of the sine of the moon’s distance 
from conjunction or opposition. Things - 
must be so, if we suppose that the deflec. 
tion of the moon toward the earth is accom- 
panied with an equal deflection of the 
earth to the moon. For the moon will not 
revolve round the earth, but both the earth 
and moon will revolve round their com- 
mon centre of position, as might easily be 
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shewn,. When the moon is in her first 
quadrature, her position will be represented 
by m, 





while the earth is at £, and the common 
centre isat a, A spectator in a will see 
the sun s in his calculated place 8; but in 
the earth £, he sees the sun at c, to the left 
or eastward of 8. At new moon, a, £, and 
$, are in a straight line, so that Bp and c 
coincide. At the last quadrature the moon 
is at m, the earth at e, and the common 
centre at a. Now the sun is seen at c, 8” 
or 10” to the westward of his calculated 
place. This correction was first pointed 
out by Newton as the consequence of 
mutual attraction, but it was not observed at 
first ; though it was soon recognized, and now 
makes an article among the various equa- 
tions used in calculating the sun’s place. 
Here then is a very strong proof of the action 
and re-action of the earth and the moon. 

2. With regard to the action and re- 
action of the sun and the planets, we notice 
the following fact. As the art of observa- 
tion continued to improve, astronomers 
were able to remark abundant proofs of the 
tendency of the sun to the planets. When 
the great planets Jupiter and Saturn are in 
quadrature with the earth, to the right hand 
of the line drawn from the earth to the sun’s 
calculated place, the sun is observed to 
shift to the left of that line, keeping always 
on the opposite side of the common centre 
of position. These deviations are indeed 
very minute, because the sun is vastly more 
massive than all the planets collected into 
one lump. But in favourable situations of 
these planets they are perfectly sensible, and 
have been calculated, and they must be 
taken into account in every calculation of the 
sun's place, in order to have it with the 
accuracy that is now attainable. The 
quantity corresponding to one planet, is 
too small of itself to be distinctly observed, 
but by occasionally combining with others 
of the same kind, the sum becomes very 
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sensible, and susceptible of measure. It 
sometimes amounts to 38”, and must never 
be omitted in calculations subservient for 
finding the longitude at sea. Here is a 
proof positive of the mutual action of the 
planets. 

3. It was probably the re-action of the 
earth and the moon, that first suggested the 
idea of the mutual action of all the planets ; 
but be that as it may, the consequences are 
very important, and have explained several 
phenomena which had caused much per- 
—— to the practical astronomers. 
ollowing is one out of different examples that 
might be adduced of this mutual action. 

Suppose Jupiter and Mars to be in con- 
junction, lying in the same line from the sun. 
As Mars revolves much quicker than Jupiter, 
he gets before him, but, being attracted by 
Jupiter, his motion is retarded ; and Jupiter 
being attracted by Mars, is accelerated. On 
the contrary, before Mars arrives at con- 
junction with Jupiter, Mars is accelerated 
and Jupiter retarded. 

Farther, the attraction of Mars by Jupiter 
must diminish the tendency of Mars to the 
sun, or must act in opposition to the action 
of the sun ; therefore, the curvature of Mars’ — 
orbit in that place must be diminished. On 
the contrary, the tendency of Jupiter to 
Mars acting in the same direction as his 
tendency to the sun, must increase the 
curvature of that part of Jupiter’s orbit. If 
Jupiter be at this time vending to his 
aphelion, this increase of curvature will the 
sooner bend the line of his motion from an 
obtuse angle in a right angle with the radius 
vector. Therefore, his aphelion will the 
sooner be attained, and it will appear to 
have shifted to the westward. ~ 

There are other situations of the planets, 
where the contrary effects will happen. In 
each revolution, each planet will be alter- 
nately accelerated twice, and twice retarded, 
and the apsides of the exterior planet will 
continually recede, and that of the interior 
will advance. It is obvious, this disturb- 
ance of the motion of the planet by its 
deflection to another, though probably very 
minute, yet being continued for a tract of 
time, its accumulated result will become 
sensible. These changes are all suscepti- 
ble of accurate calculation. This fact was 
not discovered until pointed out by Newton, 
but now it is confirmed by the fullest testi- 
mony of all practical astronomers.—I have 
now gone through what I intended in as 
few words as possible. I have not quoted 
any authorities, but have taken what suited 
my purpose, sometimes in abridgment, and 
at other times verbatim. 


Menchester. J.S. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Tue Sun enters Sagittarius on the 23d, at 
two minutes past one in the morning. 
The Moon is full on the 3d, enters her last 
quarter on the 11th, her change takes place 
on the 19th, and she enters her first quarter 
on the 25th. She is in apogee on the 8th, 
and in perigree on the 20th; she 

Saturn on the 9th, Mars on the 15th, Jupiter 
on the 17th, Venus on the 19th, Mercury 
on the 20th, and the Georgian planet on 
the 23d. 

The Georgian planet sets on the 1st at 
twenty-six minutes past nine in the evening, 
and en the 21st at eight minutes past eight ; 
he may be observed near the same spot as 
in October, his situation having scarcely 
altered. Mercury sets on the ist at twenty- 
two minutes past five in the evening, and 
on the 25th at forty-two minutes past four ; 
he arrives at his greatest elongation on the 
10th, when his elevation above the horizon 
being very small, his position is unfavour- 
able for observation. He is stationary on 
the 20th, in conjunction with Venus on the 
24th, and passes the Sun at his inferior con- 
junction on the 30th. Venus sets on the 
1st at seven minutes past five in the evening, 
and on the 25th at forty-seven minutes past 
four ; her proximity to the Sun renders her 
invisible this month. Saturn still continues 
the most conspicuous planet in the heavens ; 
he rises on the 1st at fifty-seven minutes 
past eight in the evening, and on the 25th 
at seventeen minutes past seven ; he is con- 
sequently: above the horizon nearly the 
whole of the night, and will afford the 
astronomer ample opportunities for pur- 
suing his observations on him, and the won- 
derful ring with which he is surrounded ; 
he is stationary on the 2d, and his motion 
is afterwards retrograde. He is first observed 
near the spot which he occupied at the end 
of October, approaching with a very slow 
motion the line drawn from Castor to Pro- 
cyon, which he reaches on the 30th. 

During the evenings of this month the 
constellation of the Waggoner is in a very 
favourable position for observation ; Capella, 
the first of this constellation, being on the 
meridian on the ist, at twenty-five minutes 
oes two inthe morning. A line drawn 

m the eleventh of Orion, through the 
second of the Bull, will direct the observer 
ta Capella; this star is the summit of an 
isosceles triangle, Castor and Aldebaran 
forming the base. 

A line drawn from Procyon, through the 
sixth of the Twins, will point out the second, 
which is to the east of Capella. The fourth 
is northward of the first and second, form- 





ing a scalene triangle with them. The 
third is nearly in a line with the first and 
fourth; below the former star. The sixth 
and seventh are a little below the third, and 
form a scalene triangle with the first and 
second. The eighth is noticed midway 
between Capella and the fifth of the Twins; 
it also forms an isosceles triangle with the 
first and second. The ninth is the apex of 
an isosceles triangle, Capella and the eighth 
forming the base; it is also in a line with 
the second, and one hundred and twenty- 
fifth of the Bull, and midway between 
Capella and Aldebaran. The tenth is ob- 
served between the eighth of the Waggoner 
and the third of the Twins, nearest the 
former star. The twelfth forms a scalene 
triangle with the eighth and ninth ; it is also 
observed between the seventh of the Wag- 
goner and the second of the Bull, nearest 
the former star. 

The boundary of this constellation, com- 
mencing to the west of a line drawn from 
Capella to Aldebaran, passes under the 
ninth, and between the twenty-second of 
the Waggoner and the second of the Bull, 
nearest the latter star; it then continues 
under the tenth, between the fifth of the 
Twins and some small stars in the Wag- 
goner, and above the eighth of the 
Twins and Castor. There are a considera- 
ble number of small stars in this constella- 
tion, the total number, according to Flam- 
steed, being sixty-six. The Milky Way 

through the western part of this con- 
stellation ; the western edge passing very 
near the ninth; and the eastern between 
the eighth aud twenty-second, and very 
near the seventh and third, The constella- 
tion of the Great Dog will be described in 
the next number. 

Mars is a morning star, rising on the ist 
at thirty-four minutes past three, and on the 
25th at nineteen minutes past’ three; he is 
at first observed between the second and 
seventh of the Virgin, approaching the 
latter star, which he passes on the 4th: as 
he recedes from this star, he directs his 
course under the third of the Virgin. On 
the 12th he passes it; and on the 17th may 
be observed ina line with the second of 
the Lion, and the third of the Virgin; he 
is also in a line with the fourth and fifth of 
the Virgin: his course is then directed to 
the eighth of this constellation, which he 
passes on the 25th: he finishes his course 
nearly under the sixth. During the month 
he forms a scalene triangle with the second 
of the Lion and Arcturus, and on the 27th 
an isosceles triangle with these stars. Jupi- 
ter rises on the 1st at seven minutes past six 
in the morning, and on the 25th at forty- 
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seven minutes past four: during the former 
of the month he is too near the Sun to 
visible ; but towards the end he may be 
noticed between Spica and the first of the Ba- 
lance, gradually approaching the latter star. 

On the 3d an eclipse of the Moon takes 
place; it commences at thirteen minutes 
past three in the afternoon : at twenty-eight 
minutes past four the Moon rises, and at 
fifty-one minutes past four the middle of 
the eclipse takes place, when ten digits 
thirty-six minutes are eclipsed on the 
Moon’s northern limb. She is then ob- 
served ly to recede from the Earth’s 
shadow till twenty-nine minutes past six, 
when the eclipse ends. 

Aldebaran rises on the 1st at fourteen 
minutes past six in the evening, and on the 
30th at twenty minutes past four. Rigel 
rises on the ist at three minutes past nine 
in the evening, and on the 30th at nine 
minutes past seven. Procyon rises on the 
1st at fifteen minutes past ten in the even- 
ing, and on the 30th at twenty-one minutes 
past eight. Sirius rises on the ist at 
eighteen minutes past éleven in the evening, 
and on the 30th at twenty-four minutes past 
nine. Regulus rises on the ist at five 
minutes past twelve at night, and on the 
30th at eleven minutes past ten. Arcturus 
sets on the 1st at twenty-one minutes past 
seven in the evening, and on the 30th at 
twenty-seven minutes past five. Mencar 
sets on the 1st at thirty-five minutes past 
six in the morning, and on the 30th at 
forty-one minutes bg four. The first of 
the Ram sets on the 1st at thirty minutes 
past seven in the morning, and on the 30th 
at thirty-six minutes past four. 


—— 
STORM-GLASS VINDICATED. 


Mr. Eprror. 
S1r,—In your number for September, col. 
876, your correspondent “ Chymicus,” has 
been pleased to make himself very merry at 
my expense—upon the description I sent you 
of the storm-glass, which appeared in your 
excellent Magazine for June last. Hence, 
Mr. Editor, through the same medium, I 
would wish to inform that gentleman, not- 
withstanding his profound knowledge of 
chemistry, that he is not quite perfect in his 
decision of what he sarcastically places an 
emphasis on—“The Invaluable Storm- 
glass.” Now, sir, “invaluable” it is in 
some sense, although not in every sense. It 
is not my intention to enter into contro- 
versy, only, by way of vindication, thus to 
infer that it is a perfect instrument, although 
I might maintain that even the barometer 
in many instances has been known to fail. 
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But this composition greatly shews the de- 
gree and duration of the wind, as I will 
endeavour to prove by my own experiments, 
notwithstanding many of the trials your 
correspondent has made. 

Having filled the glass tube (or nearly so) 
with the composition, I have sealed it closely 
up, taking care to exhaust it of any internal 
air that might have had an effect upon it ; 
and I have found it has acted nearly in the 
same manner as when covered with a piece of 
bladder perforated with a needle. Then 
I would ask, how could this be effected 
simply by the “humidity” of the atmo- 
sphere, as in the case of the “ sea~weed” to 
which your correspondent alludes ? 

Also, previously to any degree of extra- 
ordinary wind, there will be a kind of 
feathers, or small Jeaves, collected upon the 
surface of the solid matter of the composi- 
tion, even although the day shall be fine 
and serene. But previous to a storm of 
wind, (for here I dwell more particularly,) 
the same appearances, only more enlarged, 
will take place upon the surface of the 
liquid, as well as upon the solid matter, as 
before observed. 

Cold will have a great effect upon it ; 
for, after a warm day, if the evening prove 
cool, small, perfectly formed stars will be 
seen floating within the vessei, although it 
may not indicate rain: unless the substance 
quickly rises. In the course of my obser- 
vation, I have remarked, that very few 
changes take place in the composition 
during the day; it is chiefly at night, or 
rather in the early part of the morning. I 
have seen the solid matter within one inch 
of the bottom of the phial on the previous 
evening, and in the morning it has nearly 
reached the surface; in such instances 
much rain has generally followed. 

With respect to thunder and lightning, this 
instrument is not always correct. Your 
correspondent supposes that it is effected 
by electricity. Be that as it may, I have 
not always found it to be the case; for its 
principal use is to indicate wind ; so that it 
may be fairly called a wind-barometer ; yet 
I do not refute my first statement, that by 
close observations it will indicate (more or 
less) all those properties laid down in that 
first statement,—without the assistance of 
“fancy,” as your correspondent supposes ! 
But it is by intense investigation that much 
knowledge is gained both in the arts and 
sciences. Lastly, I would observe, that 
there may be many valuable properties in 
this instrument, particularly to the naviga- 
tor, which both your correspondent and 
myself have yet to learn. 


Leadenhall-st. Sept.6,1827.  F. H. 
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DEAN SWIFT. 


FEW names are better known within the 
rauge of English literature than that of this 
celebrated man. He was born in Dublin, 
November 30th, 1667, made dean of St. 
Patrick in 1713, and died in October, 1744. 
His writings abound with wit, and severe 
strokes of satirical humour, but in favour of 
their moral tendency much cannot be said. 
Our readers will, however, be pleased to 
see the Autograph of a man of such’‘literary 
and political renown, who, perhaps, was 
fitter for almost any office than that of a 
dean. 


$nalkan Saif 


GLEANINGS, 


Medico- Botanical Society.—The first meeting of 
the eighth session of the Medico- Botanical Society 
of London, was holden on Friday evening the 12th 
of October, 1827, at the Society's apartments, 32 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly. Sir James M‘Grigor, 

D. F.R.S. K.G.S. president, in the chair, 
—The minutes of the last meeting holden in July 
having been read, several presents to the Society 
were announced, amongst which were 18-56 of the 
seed of Argemone Mexicana,a mild purgative, from 
Mr. Huggins of Nevis; about 18-39 of the seed of 
Genista Tinctoria, from the Rev. Mr. Smirnove, 
a plant used by the Russians as a cure for hydro- 
phobia ; Anislies Materia Medica, from the court 
of directors of the East India Company ; a large 
collection of dissertations, from Professor Thun- 
berg of Upsal, &e. &c. Several fellows were ad- 
mitted by the president. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe was elected an honorary fellow, and the 
Marquess of Donegal, Admiral Earl of Northesk, 
the Viscount de Habayna, the Count de Mendelsioh, 
Sir Gerrard Noel, &e. were elected fellows. Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, Sir Thomas Bowser, Dr. Bur- 
nett, Mr. Soane, &c. &c. were proposed as fellows. 
—The director, Mr. Frost, then or aa the annual 
Oration, which he commenced by shewing the ad- 
vantages derivable from the extended sphere of the 
Society, and its use to the medical officers of the 
army and navy: he then pointed out the salutary 
effects that would occur from the regulations rela- 
tive tothe stady of Botany by them, instituted by 
Sir James M‘Grigor, director-general of the army 
medical board, He condoled with the Society on 
the loss it had sustained in the death of the Duke 
of York, and congratulated the meeting on the 
Duke of Clarence’s acceptance of the office of 
patron, and on the warm interest bis royal highness 
was pleased to take in their welfare. He recalled 
to their memory the handsome expressions which 
the Duke of Wellington had made use of on being 
elected an honorary fellow; and, enumerating the 
various oecurrences which had taken place during 
the past year, concluded by congratalating the 
Society on its steady and progressive increase.—On 
the motion of Sir John 8. Lillie, seconded by M. 
C. Friend, lieut. R. N. F. R. S. it was proposed 
that the Oration should be printed, and distributed 
amongst the members, and that the thanks of the 
meeting should be given to Mr. Frost for the same. 
A letter from the king of Bavaria to Mr. Yosy, the 
secretary for foreign correspond : hed in 
the most handsome terms, was read, as also & 
notice offering a reward of £25, or a gold medal of 
equal value, for an accurate description of the 
plant yielding the myrrh, and which is merely sup- 
posed to be the produce of the“ Amyris Kataf.” 
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After some remarks from the president, assuring 
the members of the constant interest he took in the 
welfare of the Society, and pointing out the steps 
he had taken, and would take, ‘or the promotion of 
its objects, the meeting was adjourned to Frida 
evening, the 9th of November.—The room, whieh 
was crowded to access, was decorated witha 
numerous co'lection of shrubs and flowers, amongst 
which were the sage, the pan, and date palms, the 
tea tree, the akee tree, dracontium pertusum, ficus 
religiosa, mimosa sensitiva, a new species of cassia, 
laurus, benzoin, &c. &e. _ 

Horticulture.—There lately grew onthe branch of 
an apple-tree, grafted only in the spring of this 
wore the garden of R. Pinkington, esq. of the 

illows, near Preston, an apple of the Hawthorn. 
den kind, which measured ten inches in circum- 
ference. The same graft has shot out four branches, 
measuring two feet ten inches, one foot sighs 
inches, one foot six inches, and one foot four inc 
in length. 

Westminster Abbey.—T he following are the fees 
payable for burial in Westminster Ab :—In the 
abbey, 51l. 18s. : in the cloister, 19/. 6s. If a grave- 
stone be erected, there are additional fees—viz. 
six guineas in the abbey, and four guineas iu the 
cloisters ; and for the burial of peers, both in the 
abbey and cloisters. the fees are much larger than 
the above, amounting to something between | 20/. 
and 1502, There is, we believe, a penalty of 50s. for 
buryingin linen. 

Singular Fuel—The Arabs who inhabit the 
neighbourhood of the great cemeteries of Upper 
Egypt have a strange way of cooking their victuals. 
Whenever fuel is wanting, they descend into the 
tombs, and dislodging a mummy, and throwing it on 
their shoulders, return to their tent. ‘Then taking 
a hatchet, and seizing the mummy by one leg, they 
hew the body into two at a blew, and after- 
wards cutting it into smaller pieces, make use of @ 
leg or an arm, or apart of the trunk, as it may 
happen, to boil their kettle. As the ancient Egy 
tians always enclosed their dead in resinous sub- 
stances, the mummies are easily combustible, and 
make excellent fuel. 

Cure for the Tooth-ache.—At a vecent meeting of 
the London Medical Society, Dr. Blake stated that 
the extraction or excision of teeth was unneces- 
sary. He was enabled, he said, to cure the most 
desperate cases of tooth-ache (unless the disease 
was connected with rheumatism) by the application 
of the following remedy to the diseased tooth :— 
Alum, reduced to an impalpable powder, two 
drachms; nitrous spirits of ether, seven drachms ; 
mix, and apply them to the tooth. 

Abolition of Slavery.—The final abolition of 
slavery in the state of New York took place on the 
4th July, 1827, the anniversary of the declaration 
of independence. As by previous laws all colocred 
children born since the 4th July, 1799, were free, 
very few slaves remained in the state. The final 
extinction of slavery was, however, celebrated by a 
public procession, &c. of the black people: and we 
believe the white citizens were equally a5 to get 
rid of the nuisance and disgrace ; for it is highly 
creditable to the republic, that its inbabitants 
generally have manifested an anxiety to escape 
from the curse of slavery, which is strongly con. 
trasted with the blind fury of the British West 
India | prema, against all who approach the ques- 
tion of negro emancipaticn. 

Lake Ontario.—It is stated that Lake Ontario 
is now three feet higher than usual; the rise is 
attributed to the heavy body of snow which fell 
last winter.---Lake Erie is also considerably higher 
than it was six years ago. Five years ago it com- 
meneed rising, and has risen gradualjy ever since--- : 
each snecessive year finding it higher than the year 
preceding. It is now between two and three feet 
higher than it was in the spring. 

Caffre Marriages.—When a female of respect- 
able rank is to be married, an address is delivered 


_to her by one of the elders of her clan before she 


leaves the home of her kindred, in which she is 
admonished to conduct herself as a prudent house- 
wife, to be obedient to her husband, attentive to 
his aged parents, and careful of whatever is com- 
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mitted to her charge ; above all, to be meek and 
submissive when insulted, and “to remain silent 
even though called a witch.” On arriving at the 
kraal of the bridegroom, she is conducted toa new 
hut, the young man dancing before her, and sweep- 
ing the ground with green boughs, as an intima- 
tion that she is expected to be always neat, clean, 
and orderly in her household. 

Savings’ Banks.—The total amount of stock 
now standing in the names of the commissioners 
for the redemption of the national debt, on behalf 
of savings’ banks, is £7,833,359 three per. ceuts. 
and £6,903,229 three and a half per. cents. 

Gas.—A fountain of carbonated hydrogen gas has 
been discovered at Portland harbour, (Lake Erie,) 
andpreparations are making to raise itupon a pedes- 
tal, as a substitute for a lighthouse. The gas issues 
through fissures of a rock, about fifty feet above 
the surface of the water in the harbour, and is of 
sufficient quantity to afford a most brilliant light.— 
New York National Advocate. 

Horses’ Power.—This term, used as the name of 
a measure of power, is an expression which” has 
had its origin in convenience. In its first applica- 
tion, no great nicety was necessary; butas the 
value of mechanical power became better under- 
stood, an exact measure, nearly coinciding with the 
power of a horse, and es egg ag the practiee of 
engineers, became desirable. r. Watt has fixed 
the elementary horse-power at 1,980,000lbs. raised 
one foot per hour ; or 33,00Ulbs. raised one foot _ 
minute ; or 550lbs. raised one foot per second, Mr. 
Watt further assigned a proportion for the low 
pressure steam-engine equivalent to a horse's 

wer, which is 5.5 times the square of the diame- 

r of the cylinder, in inches, multiplied by the 
velocity of the piston six feet per minute, and the 
product divided by 33,000, the result is the number 
of horses’ power. The advantage of steam power 
is apparent ; the horse can work at that rate only 
eight hours; the engine may be kept at work as 
long as it is wanted, 
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The Second Edition (enlarged) of the Parent’s 
Monitor ; or, Narratives, Anecdotes, and Observa- 
tions, on Religious Education, aud Personal Piety. 
By David Barker: 1 vol. 12mv. 

Metrical Essays on Subjects from History and 
Imagination. By Charles Swain. 

A Treatise on the New Method of Land Survey- 
ing ; with the Improved Plan of Keeping the Field- 
Book, designed for the Use of Schools, and those 
who wish to be Practitioners of the Science. By 
Thomas Hornby, Land Surveyor. 

Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, 
A New Edition. 1 vol. 

Amusement for Winter Evenings: The Enig- 
maticalj Entertainer, and Mathematical Associate, 
for the Year 1828: containing New Enigmas, 
Charades, Rebuses, Anagrams, Philosophical and 
Mathematical Questions ; proposed to be answered 
before May, 1828, to stand a chance for Prizes. 

An Apology for the Modern Theology of Protest- 
ant Germany, in reply to its latest Accuser ; or, 
Review of a work entitled, “ The State of the Pro- 
testant Religion in Germany, in a Series of Dis- 
courses preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge by the Rev. H. J. Rose, M. A. of Trinity 
College, and Vicar of Horsham, Sussex,” by Dr. 
Karl Gottlieb, Bretsechneider, Chief Counsellor of 
the Consistory, and Superintendant-general at 
Gotha. Transtated from the German by the Rev. 
William Alleyn Evanson, M. A. Lecturer of St. 
Luke’s, Old-street, London. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. D. M‘A'lum. 
M.D. By J. Crowther. 

Little Frank the Irish Boy. 

Fitful Fancies. By William Kennedy. 





An Address delivered at the Ordination of the 
Rev. John Bell, Jonathan Crowther, and others. 
By Richard Watson. 

Tracts by the Rev. Thomas Scott, with an In- 
troductory Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D. D- 

The Elements of Arithmetic, &e. By John 
Dozell. 

An Almanack on a New Construction, for 1828. 
By William Rogerson, Greenwich. 

A Practical View of the Prevailing Religious 
Systems of professed Christians,&c. By William 

ilberforce, Esq.; with an Introductory Essay 
by the Reverend Daniel Wilson, A. M. Vicar of 
Islington. 

The Christian Poet: or, Selections in Verse on 
Sacred Subjects. By James Montgomery; with 
an Introduetory Essay. 

The Almost Christian discovered: or, the False 
Professor Tried and Cast. By the Rev. Matthew 
Mead. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
David Young. 

The Christian’s Daily Walk in Holy and Secure 
Peace. By the Rev. Henry Scudder. With an 
Introductory Essay by Thomas Chalmers. DD. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By 
William Law. With an Introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. David Young. 

Practical Discourses, intended to promote the 
Improvement and Happiness of the Young. By 
Henry Belfrage, DD. 

The Further Progress of Colonial Reform. 

Aldermanbury: or, an Address to Mr, Thomas 
Phillips. By the Rev. G,C. Smith, late of Pen- 
zance. 

The Floating Chapel, and the 16,000 Hearers. 
By the Rev. G. C. Smith. 

The Mansion House: or, No Preaching in the 
Open Air throughout the Cityof London. By the 
Rev. G. C. Smith. 

Memovirs of the Life of Mrs. Mary Taft, formerly 
Miss Barritt. Part IL. 

The Reasons of the Law of Moses, from the 
“More Nevochim”’ of Maimonides, with Notes, 
Dissertations, and a Life of the Author. By James 
Townley, D. D. 

Meditations on the Works of God, intended to 
illustrate the Wisdom, Power, and Goodness of 
the Creator. By Edward White Benson. 

The Bible Story Book. Second Series. By the 
Rey. B. H. Draper, of Southampton, 

. In the Press. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character, 
Literary, Professional, and Religious, of the late 
John Mason Good. M. D.F.R.S. &c. &c. With 
namerous illustrative Selections from: his un- 
published Papers. By Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. 
&c. &c.—Expected to be ready for delivery on the 
First of January. 

The Antidote: or Memoirs of a Modern Free- 
Thinker. Including Letters and Conversations on 
Scepticism and the Evidences of Christianity. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

A Uniform Edition of the Works of the English 
and Scottish Reformers ; edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Russell, A. M. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity. A Poem. De- 
signed to illustrate the Presence of God over the 
Works of Creation, and in Human Life. Elegantly 
embellished, and dedicated, by permission, to the 
Lord Bishop of London.—By Robert Montgomery. 

A beautiful Edition of Cowper's humorous 
Poem “ John Gilpin,” will appear about Christmas, 
It will contain Six Illustrations designed by George 
Cruikshank, and engraved on Wood by first-rate 
Artists. 

To be published by Subscription: Observations 
and Illustrations of the Writings of the Poet Gray. 
By the late James George Barlace, author of 
“ An Historical Sketch of the Progress of Know- 
ledge in England.” 





Exrata.—Col. 876, lines 38 and 39, and col. 877, 
line 3, instead of arum read amm. that is, ammonia, 
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